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THE RIDE OF DEATH. 


From THE GERMAN OF GEIBEL, 
(Der schnellste Reiter ist der Tod). 


The swiftest rider is Death, is Death, 
Outriding the morning’s balmy breath ; 
The rapid lightning’s quiver: 
A pallid steed beneath him springs ; 
His sickle rings; his arrow wings ; 
His darts in man’s heart shiver. 
By tower and town and winding way 
@ © In the morning red, the even gray, 
: &- - He flies with rapid paces ; 
And where he passes eyes are dim, 
Arid bells are tolling after him 
In deep sepulchral places. 
His shadow pierces the palace wall : 
The princes fall in their father’s hall ; 
The revellers faint and falter. 
A bridal feast he passeth by: 
In his chilling breath the torches die, 
And the bride lies dead at the altar. 


Then be not vain, O child of man, 
Thy life is a spray, a sand, a span, 
For a shifting season given. 
And the pale, pale horse shall pass one day, 
But thanks unto Gop! he pricks his way 
Through the vale of Death to Heaven. 





HEAVILY HIT. 


By VALERIE ST. JAMES. 
> 


CHAPTER XXIV. (continued). 
DOWN THE BASS. 


A pleasant craft truly, thought George, as they walked 
yalong the road outside the village. There was a cricket 
» club in Basville, composed for the most part of enthu- 
siastic Britons, who preferred nationality to comfort, 
inasmuch as they were in the custom of playing 
furiously, with the thermometer ever so high, say about 
120 degrees, instead of sitting in verandahs imbibing 
cool potations. And this club, to keep up the steam, 
had challenged the Rochester Club to come over from 
the United States, all the way, and get licked. And the 
Rochester Club had to a man guessed they weren’t to 
be licked so tarnation slick, and had taken steamer and 
stage-coach the day before up to Basville. 

The cricket ground was a vacant lot or two, over- 
looking the river. All Basville was lying about the rim 
of the play, smoking and gossiping about the game. 
As for the field itself, the sight was the oddest possible. 
Eleven Yankees in eleven steeple-crowned hats, with 
eleven tufts on their American chins, stood gravely 
placed out in the field, while Basville, represented by 
Mr. Bumbleberry, and Attorney Boswell were defending 
the wickets. It is a common remark that all Yankees 
are much the same in appearance, and of the assertion 
the Rochester Eleven were proof positive. Standing 
there in duplicate all over the ground, George was irre- 
sistibly led to the thought that they were like so many 
twins with an odd one thrown in. So when the overs 
were called, it was very funny to see the Eleven squirt 
tobacco all together, then bob round and across in per- 
Plexing similarity. . 

Having spent an hour at the cricket-field, George 
walked down to the river’s brink, where Bumbleberry’s 
canoe lay along the bank. He launched it, and kneel- 
ing at the stem, began to paddle it simply down the’ 





silent river. The waters, dull brown, with scarcely a 
ripple, except when opposed by a snag or tuft of sedge, 
stretched darkly on both sides in amongst the gloomy 
and impenetrable trees, the front ranks of which, 
whitened and decayed by the perennial moisture, looked 
like a regiment of ghosts up to their knees in water. 
There was deadly silence, except when a woodpecker 
commenced hammering coffins up a lofty tree—a most 
unearthly sound. 

Reach after tree-walled monotonous Reach of the 
Bass River was passed by George in his canoe, till he 
was miles below the village. Not a living thing had he 
seen either beyond gorgeous frogs sitting complacently 
on the masses of virulent vegetation which clogged the 
oozing fen on either side. It was therefore with feel- 
ings of satisfaction that he descried a cleared space on 
one side indicative of the habitation of man. Still it 
was un unhealthy, doubtful kind of place. The cleared 
land was easily taken in at a glance. The stumps of 
the felled trees were still smouldering away, each with 
its little blue halo of smoke at top in the sunshine— 
the only bright thing there. George, in his wildest 
fancy, could not picture a creaking wain there, all yel- 
low with a bountiful harvest, or glad voices rising 
lustily from waving fields. It was a mute homily on 
the fate of the emigrant. 

George ran his canoe ashore, and walked through the 
clearing in the direction of a rude log hut, which was 
built as far away as possible from the baleful breath of 
the Bass. A careworn elderly man, in the usual home- 
spun frieze, advanced to meet him. 

‘* Mornin’, sir,” said the settler, as George came up. 
‘¢ Frae Basville, I’m thinkin’ ?” 

‘Yes, I came down in acanoe. I’m a stranger here 
and wanted to have a look at the country.” 

“Ay!” It was more a prolonged sigh than a 
vocable, and did not say much for the country that 
George wanted to have a look at. 

‘“Come awa’ in-bye,” added the settler, pointing to 
his log hut, “its verra seldom I hae a crack wi’ onny 
body doon here.” 

“T have only lately come from England,’ said 
George, following him into his hut. 

‘Ay, ay, then you'll be able to gie’s all the news. 
I whiles see a paper. No often.” 

The settler’s whole manner and tone were so dreary 
and calm that they put George in mind of Death. A 
curious association of ideas, but the analogy was not so 
vague after all. 

The log hut was scrupulously clean, with white- 
washed rafters and an iron stove in the centre. 

“These are my dochters, sir,” he said to George, 
pointing out two girls who were sitting in a shady 
corner. George shook hands with them cordially. One 
of them, a modest pretty creature, but sothin and pale, 
was suffering from ague. She was ill, very ill, but 
trusted she would get round again. 

“ An’ you see, sir,” said the father, ‘I hae read that 
one must get used to the parteeklar place they’re in, 
afore they can be quite healthy, an’ we’ve only been 
here for aboot twa years come Martinmas. We cam’ 
frae anither township awa’ to the west near the Lake 
Shore, called Marah. My ain name is Thomas 
Leslie.” 

‘‘ Leslie—Thomas Leslie, did you say?” 

‘Yes, sir, that’s my name.” 

“Well—if it should be—'tis very strange,” said 
George, recollecting as well as he could the address on 
his letter of introduction, ‘‘I have a letter from a 
friend of mine at home of your name, and I think it is 
to one Thomas Leslie.” 

‘« And what was his name, sir, may I speir?” 





greyhound from the leash of his quiet voice, ‘‘ my ain 
brither, as sure as God is gracious!" 

“ Oh father!” the two girls gazed with bated breadth 
on George. He went on to tell them about Allan. The 
relationship was established. What would the honest 
overlooker at Ruddibourne have said, could he only 
have joined the group on the forlorn clearing? Wealthy 
citizens of Canada by this time was Allan’s thought. 
God help such citizenship. 

‘“‘ Aweel, aweel—ay, deary me,” cried Leslie, still 
retaining George’s hand which he had clutched on 
hearing of his brother, “I hae na heard a cheep frae 
him, or onnybody in Scotland, fur twenty years. Ever 
sin’ Maggie,” pointing to the ague-stricken lassie, ‘‘ was 
born. Her mither was buried last fall, ower among the 
trees there. Ay, ay!” 

‘* About my cousin, sir,—will you tell me, please?” 
asked Maggie, timidly. Poor lassie! She had not a 
blood friend in all the world, up to that afternoon, when 
one is brought to her by a stranger. Wonderful, and 
kind. In family prayer that night that special mercy 
would be remembered from the oozy farm in the Bass. 

* Oh do, sir, tell us all about cousin James !"’ echoed 
the youger sister Helen, a ruddier girl than her elder. 

So George sat down by the side of the rocking-chair 
of the sick Maggie, and told all he knew—filling up 
gaps with kind fiction—about James Leslie. How, 
when he came home from Scotland his face would be 
sicklied over with thought—(‘‘ Dear James, he is not 
very delicate is he ?”’)—how fond he was of study useful 
for the end—how he had worked his way almost unaided 
to College—(‘‘Oh father, do you hear that—is it not 
brave of him?’’) and there how he was distinguished 
amongst his fellows. Where was his College? At St. 
Andrews, a rock-bound town on the Scottish eastern 
coast, where poring brows are blown on by the 
breezes of the German ocean singing their rough 
chorale through care and ruin—(‘‘ Have you ever been 
there with James? How I should like—you mustn’t 
think me foolish—how I should like to see cousin 
James hard at work, poor fellow !”)—and how he was 
intending to become a minister, and go out and gently 
teach those who sat in darkness. 

What a happy visit that was of George Heath’s to the 
lonely clearing on the Bass—it was worth coming five 
thousand miles to throw the roses of life into the cheeks 
of these fragile girls. Cousin James was a household 
word now with them—their Cousin James,—and they 
prattled away about him till George grew quite sad that 
80 little could make beings happy. Of what a past did 
it not tell? 

‘‘Give me your hand,” said Maggie affectionately to 
George, as he sat beside her, ‘there now ’—-(she had 
clasped it within her own)—‘ that hand has touched 
Cousin James. Do you think he will come out here?” 

A vague hope. 

“ He may,” said George—that great medicine man— 
“there’s no saying. His duty may lie out here. God 
knows there’s need of labourers up in Basville.”’ 

“ Ay, there’s au that,” said Leslie, gravely. 

‘And I know that James Leslie would be all the 
better himself of meeting relations, for he has often told 
me he was quite alone in the world. He didn’t know of 
you.” 

No, that he didn’t; they had made out Cousin James 
vividly in their fancy. A fond, affectionate cousin, such 
as ideals only are. 

‘*And what are you doin’ yersel’ in Basville?” en- 
quired Leslie, who, it may be remarked here, had the 
snuff-weakness of Allan to much the same intensity. A 


‘box seemed to run in the family. 


“I? oh I’m in Mr. Keenan’s store.” 
“Ay! he’s a fine man, Mr. Keenan. He's a lum- 
berer, too, as I fancy ye’ll ken?” 
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THE RIDE OF DEATH. 


From THE German or GEIBEL, 


ne (Der. schnellste Reiter ist. der Tod). 
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The swiftest rider is Death, is Death, 
+-Outriding the morning’s balmy breath ; 
~The rapid lightning’s quiver : 

A pallid steed beneath him springs ; 

° His sickle rings ; his arrow wings ; 

| "~~ His darts in man’s-heart shiver. 

F .. “By tower and town and winding way 
@ *In the morning red, the even gray, 


> 


=. for @- + He flies with rapid paces ; 


) 


“where he passes eyes are dim, 
Arid bells are tolling after him 
In deep sepulchral places. 
_. His shadow pierces the palace wall : 
* | The princes fall in their father’s hall ; 
The revellers faint and falter. 
A bridal feast he passeth by: 
In his chilling breath the torches die, 
And the bride lies dead at the altar. 
Then be not vain, O child of man, 
Thy life is a spray, a sand, a span, 
For a shifting season given. 
And the pale, pale horse shall pass one day, 
But thanks unto Gop! he pricks his way 
~ Through the vale of Death to Heaven. 





HEAVILY HIT. 


By VALERIE ST. JAMES. 
. —_—¥_>——. 


CHAPTER XXIV. (continued). 
DOWN THE BASS. 


A pleasant craft truly, thought George, as they walked 

ong the road outside the village. There was a cricket 
club in Basville, composed for the most part of enthu- 
siastic Britons, who preferred nationality to comfort, 
inasmuch as they were in the custom of playing 
furiously, with the thermometer ever so high, say about 
120 degrees, instead of sitting in verandahs imbibing 
cool potations. And this club, to keep up the steam, 
had challenged the Rochester Club to come over from 
the United States, all the way, and get licked. And the 
Rochester Club had to a man guessed they weren't to 
be licked so tarnation slick, and had taken steamer and 
stage-coach the day before up to Basville. 

The cricket ground was:a vacant. lot or two, over- 


_ looking the river. All Basville was lying about the rim 


of the play, smoking and gossiping about the game. 
As for the field itself, the sight was the oddest possible. 
Eleven Yankees in eleven steeple-crowned hats, with 
eleven tufts on their American chins, stood gravely 


es cy Sale Berville, seqecomnted by 


Bumbleberry, and Attorney Boswell were defending 
the wickets. It is a common remark that all Yankees 
&re much the same in appearance, and of the assertion 


° 
: 


the Rochester Eleven were proof positive. Standing 


there in duplicate all over the ground, George was irre- 
sistibly led to the thought that they were like so many 


_ twins with an odd one thrown in. So when the overs 





silent river. The waters, dull brown, with scarcely a 
ripple, except when opposed by a snag or tuft of sedge, 
stretched darkly on both sides in amongst the gloomy 
and impenetrable trees, the front ranks of which, 
whitened and decayed by the perennial moisture, looked 
like a regiment of ghosts up to their knees in water. 
There was deadly silence, except when a woodpecker 
commenced hammering coffins up a lofty tree—a most 
unearthly sound. 

Reach after tree-walled monotonous Reach. of, the 
Bass River was passed by George in his canoe, till he 
was miles below the village. Not a living thing had he 
seen either beyond gorgeous frogs sitting complacently 
on the masses of virulent vegetation which clogged the 
oozing fen on either side. . It was therefore with feel- 
ings of satisfaction that he descried a cleared space on 
one side indicative of the habitation of man. Still it 
was un unhealthy, doubtful kind of place. The cleared 
land was easily taken in at a glance. The stumps of 
the felled trees were still smouldering away, each with 
its little blue halo of smoke at top in the sunshine— 
the only bright thing there. George, in his wildest 
fancy, could not picture a creaking wain there, all yel- 
low with a bountiful harvest, or glad voices rising 
lustily from waving fields. It was a mute homily on 
the fate of the emigrant. 

George ran his canoe ashore, and walked through the 
clearing in the direction of a rude log hut, which was 
built as far away as possible from the baleful breath of 
the Bass. A careworn elderly man, in the usual home- 
spun frieze, advanced to meet him. 

‘* Mornin’, sir,” said the settler, as George came up. 
‘** Frae Basville, I’m thinkin’ ?” 

“Yes, I came down in a canoe. I’m a stranger here 
and wanted to have a look at the country.” 

“Ay!” It was more a prolonged sigh than a 
vocable, and did not say much for the country that 
George wanted to have a look at. 

‘‘Come awa’ in-bye,” added the settler, pointing to 
his log hut, ‘its verra seldom I hae a crack wi’ onny 
body doon here.” 

“T have only lately come from England,” said 
George, following him into his hut. 

“ Ay, ay, then you'll be able to gie’s all the news. 
I whiles see a paper. No often.” 

The settler’s whole manner and tone were so dreary 
and calm that they put George in mind of Death. A 
curious association of ideas, but the analogy was not so 
vague after all. 

The log hut was scrupulously clean, with white- 
washed rafters and an iron stove in the centre. 

‘‘These are my dochters, sir,” he said to George, 
pointing out two girls who were sitting in a shady 
corner. George shook hands with them cordially. One 
of them, a modest pretty creature, but so thin and pale, 
was suffering from ague. She was ill, very ill, but 
trusted she would get round again. 

“ An’ you see, sir,” said the father, ‘I hae read that 
one must get used to the parteeklar place they’re in, 
afore they can be quite healthy, an’ we’ve only been 
here for aboot twa years come Martinmas. We cam’ 
frae anither township awa’ to the west near the Lake 
Shore, called Marah. My ain name is Thomas 
Leslie.” 

‘‘ Leslie—Thomas Leslie, did you say?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s my name.” 

“Well—if it should be—’tis very strange,” said 
George, recollecting as well as he could the address on 
his letter of introduction, ‘‘I have a letter from a 
friend of mine at home of your name, and I think it is 
to one Thomas Leslie.” 

“ And what was his name, sir, may I speir?” 





greyhound from the leash of his quiet voice, ‘ my ain 
brither, as sure as God is gracious!" " 

“ Oh father!” the two girls gazed with bated breadth 
on George. He went on to tell them about Allan. The 
relationship was-established. What would the honest 
overlooker at Ruddibourne have said, could. he only 
have joined the group on the forlorn clearing? Wealthy 
citizens of Canada by this time was Allan’s thought. 
God help such citizenship. 

, “' Aweel,. aweel—ay,° deary me,” cried Leslie, still 
retaining George’s hand which he had clutched on 
hearing of his brother, “ L-hae na heard a cheep frae 
him, or onnybody in Scotland, fur twenty years. Ever 
sin’ Maggie,” pointing to the agne-stricken lassie, ‘‘ was 
born. Her mither was buried last fall, ower among the 
trees there. Ay,ay!” 

‘“‘ About my cousin, six;—will you tell me, please?" 
asked Maggie, timidly. Poor lassie! She had not a 
blood friend in all the world, up to that afternoon, when 
one is brought to her by a stranger. Wonderful, and 
kind. In family prayer that night that special mercy 
would be remembered from the oozy farm in the Bass. 

“Oh do, sir, tell us all about cousin James!” echoed 
the youger sister Helen, a ruddier girl than her elder. 

So George sat down by the side of the rocking-chair 
of the sick Maggie, and told all he: knew—filling up 
gaps with kind fiction—about James Leslie. How, 
when he came home from Scotland his face would be 
sicklied over with thought—(‘‘ Dear James, he is not 
very delicate is he ?’)—how fond he was of study useful 
for the end—how he had worked his way almost unaided 
to College—(‘‘Oh father, do you hear that—is it not 
brave of him?’’) and there how he was distinguished 
amongst his fellows. Where was his College? At St. 
Andrews, a rock-bound town on the Scottish eastern 
coast, where poring brows are blown on by the 
breezes of the German ocean singing their rough 
chorale through care and ruin—(‘‘ Have you ever been 
there with James? How I should like—you mustn’t 
think me foolish—how I should like to see cousin 
James hard at work, poor fellow !”)—and how he was 
intending to become a minister, and go out and gently 
teach those who sat in darkness. 

What a happy visit that was of George Heath's to the 
lonely clearing on the Bass—it was worth coming five 
thousand miles to throw the roses of life into the cheeks 
of these fragile girls. Cousin James was a household 
word now with them—their Cousin James,—and they 
prattled away about him till George grew quite sad that 
80 little could make beings happy. Of what a past did 
it not tell? 

‘Give me your hand,” said Maggie affectionately to 
George, as he sat beside her, ‘there now ”—(she had 
clasped it within her own)—‘that hand has touched 
Cousin James. Do you think he will come out here?” 

A vague hope. 

“He may,” said George—that great medicine man— 
“there’s no saying. His duty may lie out here. God 
knows there’s need of labourers up in Basville.” 

“« Ay, there’s au that,” said Leslie, gravely. 

‘‘And I know that James Leslie would be all the 
better himself of meeting relations, for he has often told 
me he was quite alone in the world. He didn’t know of 

” 


No, that he didn’t; they had made out Cousin James 
vividly in their fancy. A fond, affectionate cousin, such 
as ideals only are. =, 

“And what are you doin’ yersel’ in Basville?" en- 
quired Leslie, who, it may be remarked here, had the 
snuff-weakness of Allan to much the same intensity. A 


‘box seemed to run in the family. 


“T? oh I’m in Mr. Keenan's store.” 
“ Ay! he’s a fine man, Mr. Keenan. He’s a lum- 
berer, too, as I fancy ye'll ken?” 
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“No. What's that?” 
“ Deals in wood. Cuts down large refts in the winter 
time up in the forests, and floats them to the lake by 
the rivers in simmer. I’m thinkin’ he'll be gaun awa’ 
back very soon noo for some refts. Do ye ken onny 
body in Basville yet?” 

“ Very few indeed. I've not got quite into liking 
their ways yet.” 

“ Ay, it take a while afore ye get acquent. They’re 
no like the folk at hame.” 

** Do you never think of going back to Scotland?” 

The question was a hard one for the settler. Ho 
thonght over it for a while; rubbed his yellow chin; 
and looked feebly out on the lazy Bass floating brownly 
in the distance. That was no river flowing onwards 
towards home,—no shining river to take words of wel- 
come on its wings. 

“You must often come and see us,” said Maggie, 
stroking George’s somewhat horny hand. “We have 
no one near us to talk of the old country. I was born 
out here, and am a Canadian; but I always look at 
Scotland as my home.” 

Helen Leslie spread out a cloth for dinner,—a pheno- 
menon, the table-cloth, in a settler’s hut; -but Leslie 
had certain Scottish notions of dignity, even after a 
lifetime of struggle. The frugal meal was soon ready : 
bacon and eggs, with the tin tea-pot put on the stove 
to furnish the invariable American accompaniment to 
dinner—a cup of tea. Leslie asked a blessing in his 
grave manner, and they had dinner. Poor Maggie, 
eating so fragilely, although her wasted form stood much 
in need of helping food, 

Towards evening George bade the Scottish home- 
stead goodbye; and, accompanied by Helen and her 
father, returned to his canoe. 

“Tt must be lonesome work felling trees down here,” 
remarked George, looking around him. 


“Oo, ay! but a body gets used to't,” answered - 


Leslie, “I expeck there will be a steamer shortly on 
the Bass from Port Nathan, which is aboot thretty 
miles further doon, up to Basville. Then, ye see, I'll 
build a little bit o’ a wharf here, and supply them wi’ 
wood. It'll be a graun chance that for me.” 

“ Oh, sir,” whispered Helen, drawing George towards 
her; ‘“‘ Maggie told me to ask something.” 

“Yes? tell me what it is.” 

** You won't be offended ?” 

“No. How could L” 

“Well, then—she was thinking as you had left all 

- your friends behind you in the Old Country,—but I am 
feszing you'll be angry?” 

“No, no, Helen—go on, or I won’t tell you any more 
about Cousin James.” 

“Ah! that wil] make me speak—and so she thought 
that you being all alone out here, and not having any 
sister or anybody to look after your things—I must just 
tell you—she want’s te know if you would let her sew 
on your buttons, and mend your stockings when they 
get out—there, you're not angry?” 

She looked so kindly into his face that George blessed 
her in his heart, and promised that when his things re- 
quired mending up, that Maggie and she, and no other, 
should have the commission. Upon which Helen 
looked radiant, as.they stood by the odious Bass. 

As George paddled slowly up the river, for he was not 
a good voyageur as yet, he soliloquised— 

“There is more than picturesque beauty in the cot- 
tage homes of England—there is something more than 
an artistic effect when the sun sinks over the little 
garden with ite hedge of old trees, where the grand- 
father (born and bred there) totters about, and the little 
ones play—there is something more than meets the 
eye when the Sabbath bells ring out, and over moorland 
and village-green the decent groups of peasants slowly 
and reverently attend the house of God. Oh ye who 
murmur at your hard lot in England, who are troubled 
with the hardness of the times, and complain that work 
may not be got, I wish to God you could only come to 
this clearing on the marshy and melancholy Bass, and 
contrast your lots.” 

When he arrived at Basville, the cricket match was 
over, decided in favour of the Canadians by one innings ; 











natures—would there were more of them in his class— 
that are never happy unless they are fulfilling some 
mission for the good of others. Men there are who 
seem to have a vocation to live for themselves only, 
and who most righteously fulfil it; but others, again, 
are entrusted with ten talents, and put them not out to 

usury. For a while George’s soul had almost slept— 

he could not see his way to usefulness in the alien land 

where his lot was cast. There were many abuses and 

social enormities glaring enough, but he had never ap- 

plied his mind to think of the means of cure. This 

torpidity proceeded from the lack of kindly incentive. 

Very much good is lost to this world from the same 

cause. But all George’s better nature was aroused by 

his visit to the Leslie’s clearing. ‘The kind words of the 

delicate girl—the patience with which they bore their 

lot—the affectionate sympathy they had at once ex- 

tended to his lone condition—all told him to be up and 

doing with a stronger heart than ever. 

First of all—this was his programme, conceived on a 
flour barrel tilted precariously against the wall—first he 
would write home to Leslie and enclose a letter for 
Mabel; second, he would see if it was not possible to 
live more decently and comfortably than he was doing 
over the store; and third, he must try and rouse his 
fellows to some good deeds both for themselves and 
others. With this rude plan chalked out for his 
guidance, George sat down to indite a letter to old 
Allan, telling him his adventures, asking all the Ruddi- 
bourne news, sending home, too, kindly messages to all 
that wished him well, and enclosing a note for Mabel, 
to be given her when possible. For George dreaded her 
father’s interference, though he trusted most leally to 
her love. 

Letter and enclosure finished, George walked down 
with them to the post-office, a wooden house near the 
river. There was no slit for letters, but George entered 
the passage, where he was met by a young woman with 
dark handsome features and extraordinary full eyes, 
like the Homeric Juno. 

* Ah, it’s you, George—” 

In Canada particular good use is made of one’s first 
name, in all ranks too. Clerks frequently address their 
masters so, labourers their employers, ladies their male 
friends, and soon. It is passing genial. 

“Writing home, eh? Guess you don’t trouble 
them much with letters. This is the first, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, the first, Miss Shickell,” answered George, 
prepaying it, whilst she marked the envelope with caba- 
listic signs, ‘but I hope not the last. How’s your 
mother to-night, keeping well?” 

Mrs. Shiekell was an old lady, relict of an Irishman, 
who had been, first, a Connaught Ranger; second, a 
squatter in Canada; and, lastly, postmaster in Basville, 
from which situation a sciatica Providence had taken 
him the year before George’s advent. The only pecu- 
liarity Mrs. Shiekell had was extreme irritability caused 
by rheumatism, which had the unlucky effect of making 
her swear like a trooper. 

**Oh, she’s pretty well, thank yon. She’s just been 
cursing me for an hour and feels better after it,” 
answered Miss Shiekell, who was a clever woman. 
“Why ain’t youfat the cricket affair along at Jewett’s ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t much care for 
spending my time that way,” said George, not exactly 
knowing how far Miss Shiekell might prove a lqver of 
Basville and jollity in the abstract. 

“And I’m glad of it. Let me shake you by the 
hand.” 

She did so very warmly—more so than there was any 
need for. 

“Won't you come in and have a talk. You needn't 
mind my mother.” 

George did go in with Miss Shiekell, and found him- 
self in a browned-timber kitchen with a hot stove in 
the centre, aboarding on which was a sort of sofa, 
whereupon the figure of the old lady was stretched, 
swathed in a toilette of white blanket. On hearing 
footsteps Mrs. Shiekell, late of the Rangers, was about 


the Basville world, stayed in the kitchen for a consider- 
able time, until, indeed, the relict began to weary for 








CHAPTER XXV. 
MES. PICKLING IN THE TRENCHES. 


To have judged from the greatéclat and outcry which at- 
tended George Heath’s disgrace and departure from 
Ruddibourne, one would have thought that the remain. 

ing population was trembling on the very verge of 
perfection. But alas! there were many black sheep in 
the flock. Whilst George was reliving his life—ex- 
piating his alleged crime in the forests of Canada, the 
old, old round of vice and virtue co-mingling went on 
in the working life of Ruddibourne. It is marvellous 
to reflect on the little moment of a life—a unit— 
abstracted from the total of society. It is nothing: it 
is never missed, because the evil, if evil it be, is a 
negative loss. On the other hand how vastly important 
may be a life added to a man! Huge results may 
follow of good—for the benefit is positive. Thus it 
was in George’s case. After his departure nothing very 
marked took place of difference in the manners and 
customs of his own class; and his enemies sneered at 
the idea that his absence was a thing to be deplored 
as a public loss, simply because no immediate conse- 
quences were apparent. 

But good seed had been sown. The Pioneer Store 
was progressing splendidly. Talk was had of the ad- 
visability of removing to better premises, of increasing 
their stock, and hiring regular shopmen and a clerk. 
In fact, the new feature which George had proposed 
for the future of the Pioneer Store was now a matter 
possible to be tried, or nearly so. And Leslie and many 
others sighed for the brave heart and strong mind that 
were absent from them in their hour of triumph. 

“Oh if he wad only write to some o’ us,” exclaimed 
Allan one night to his son who had come down to 
Ruddibourne on the spring termination of his college 
year. ‘‘ We'd be glad to hear frae the lad, whom I 
believe to be foully wronged. But people will judge frae 
appearances, and we maun just tak’ care to be discreet. 
Wha’s that, I wunner?”’ 

A tap came to the door. James opened it and dis- 
played the robustious figure of Mrs. Pickling. Now, 
Mrs. Pickling, it must be explained, had taken a strong 
liking for the canny Scotchman ever since she had met 
him at King’s party, and, not to mince matters, was 
setting her cap at him with great assiduity. And if 
Mrs. Pickling, advanced to the years of discretion, chose 
to pay an unattended visit to an elderly gentleman, 
pray who was to cavil at her simple confidence. This 
was by no means the lady’s first visit, but as yet their 
exact import was quite unsuspected by Allan, who had 
a great respect for a lady of quality like Mrs. Pickling. 

Leslie’s snug little bield, as he called it in his own 
Doric, was kept in order by a little girl or “‘ lassock” 
from the neighbouring house, which was fruitful of 
children. This young abigail, a fine girl of about 
fourteen, Leslie had taken in hand as a pupil as well as 
a servant, and at the period of Mrs. Pickling’s absence 
Pussy—she was called Pussy invariably, although per- 
haps not baptismally—was sitting demurely on the 
fender learning a psalm. Leslie was a great advocate 
for teaching metrical psalms to children, and eschewing 
the late O’Brady weaknesses, instructed Pussy from the 
ragged but powerful version of the Scottish Kirk. 
Pussy’s father was a journeyman baker — who was 
scorched and sweated and overwrought dustily and 
chokingly in the night season—and in consequence not 
very healthy—so that it was lucky that Allan took her 
as he would have done his own daughter. 

“So you've got back from Collidge, Mr. James? 
It must be werry lonely all by yourself,” said Mrs. 
Pickling, who had settled comfortably for an hour’s 
siege of the blue coat-cum-brass buttons. Mrs. Pickling 
courted with much regularity of plan; laying ap- 
proaches and parallels after the manner of Vauban. 
On this evening she was going to attack a weak point 
of the fortress—namely, the solitary condition thereof. 
She, being beauty, would marry herself unto strength, 
being Leslie. 

“ Qh I don’t feel it much, ma’am,” answered James, 
courteously, ‘we have so much to do—and that, you 
know, prevents one feeling home sick.” 

“There are some, I deseny now, at your Collidge, 





“ Ah, so there are.” Mrs. Pickling nodded gracious 
assent. “And many who might ‘ave # comftable home 
don’t awail themselves of the hopportunity.” 

Trenches creeping up to the fortress, who was hearing 





Pussy the 100th Psalm, which Pussy could not say. 
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* Once I had a nappy ome.” The lady was growing 
sentimental, a good rhetorical resource of the sex. 

Mr. James looked solemn as strict politeness de- 
manded. 

“My father—he was the squier. ButI need not go 
hover my misfortunate days. We were rewinged by 
wales to be caught in the South Seas which they never 
were got somehow, and I was left an orfling with a 
honly brother. He went abroad and I never heerd of 
him again, which he was called "Ugh—” 

“Eh? who did you say—me?” interrupted James, 
losing the exact sense of Mrs. Pickling’s remark. 

“No, not you—’Ugh was his name.” 

“Hugh? oh, I beg your pardon.” 

“ §o I pined away, and when Mr. Pickling—he was in 
the Italian ware’us line—asked me if I would ’ave him, 
I said, I’m an orfling, I says, which South Sea wales 
‘ave been my rewing, do with me as you will. 
But I never had a nappy ’ome. He had no soul, Mr. 
Pickling, and you know, I being a squier’s daughter, had 
a natural liking for soul which he did not have any. 
But he died —” 

Mrs. Pickling sighed as. she announced the fact, 
which, as Mr. Pickling had no soul, was @ very unim- 
portant fact indeed. 

“—-He died, and I wasa relic. Being always inclined 
for gen-teel life I accepted an offer to go to Cantre 
Place. That is a slight houtline of my visitudes, as I 
may call them, Mr. James, so you see that although I 
am fitted by nature for a nappy ’ome, it has not yet been 
my good fortin’ to possess one,” 

Mrs. Pickling advanced the trencher rapidly by a 
slight emphasis on the little word “yet.” What a 
world of meaning lies in a tiny emphasis on a tiny 
word! Now Mrs. Pickling’s ‘‘ yet” conjured up a beau- 
tiful‘ future for Allan, rung in with marriage bells, 
strown with wedding-roses, and decked with a certain 
matronly but still captivating form. 

“ Noo, my lass,” said Allan, taking off his spectacles 
and placing them carefully between the pages of the big 
Bible out of which he taught Pussy, “ye can gang awa’ 
hame, and see ye say your prayers afore ye gang to bed. 


Never forget that, my hinny.” 
Pussy accordingly stole off quietly, leaving Mrs. Pick- 
ling in possession of the field. 


“T have just been telling Mr. James how lonely one 
hoften feels, when they might be much ’appier. Now, 
don’t you sometimes think that too, Mr. Leslie ?” 

“Weel, Ma’am, to tell the honest truth, I’m verra 
contented asI am. I hae seen monny changes i’ the 
warld, and tak’ every dispensation that comes as being 
best for me.” 

“Your hexperience may have been different from 
mine, sir,” replied Mrs. Pickling. ‘‘ My life ’as been a 
life of visitude. Per’aps yours ’asn’t. May I hask, sir, 
if your married life was ’appy ?” 

This was a very insidious question of Machiavellian 
tendency. For, if Mr. Leslie should answer in the 
negative, it might be hinted that another experiment 
would likely be more fortunate; but if in the affirma- 
tive, then what so obvious as to suggest a renewal of 
wedded bliss ? 

“Ma’am,” said the Scot, solemnly, ‘“‘I was blessed 
wi’ a God-fearing and affectionate wife, and for twenty 
years she has slept under the gowans.” 

Mrs. Pickling did not quite like the fact that Allan 
had been a widower so long. Twenty years! bless her 
heart, he might have married twenty times before her 
turn came. Whilst she was, revolving what next to 
launch against the beleaguered fortress, the postman 
came to the door with a letter for Leslie. 

“Keep me!” he cried, as he put on his spectacles 
and broke at the envelope. -“It’s a foreign letter. 
It'll be from George Heath I'll be bound— 

bis George!” exclaimed James, “ that’s welcome 
news.” 

“ Ay—jest from him, I’m thinkin. Ye see there’s 
vid Halifax in the corner.” 

And Allan proceeded to open the crackling sheets. 

“’Eath?—George Eath?” ruminated Mrs. Pickling, 
“why that’s the young man that was convicted of rob- 
bery and transported across the seas.” 

“Oh, no, Ma’am—not so bad as that,” cried James, 
in defence of his defenceless friend; “there were ap- 
Pearances against him from what my father tells me, but 


none who knew George ever will believe the story's 


true. A good name’s defence against a hundred lies.” 

“Well, I ’ope so,” murmured Mrs. Pickling, who, 
like most comfortable people, was not very chivalrous, 
but sailed cannily along in the same boat with public 








Leslie was by this time deep into the crabbed words 
written on the rustling page. The enclosure, addressed 
to Mabel Osyth, he had put into his pocket. 

“Come, father, don’t keep it all to yourself,” said 
James, “recollect Mrs. Pickling and I are fond of 
foreign news as well as you.” 

“ Ay—oo ay; verra weel—just sae—nae doubt,” 
muttered Allan, all the while reading on, with much 
satisfaction, but never offering to give the contents of 
George’s letter aloud. 

James remonstrated again, and at last the old Scotch- 
man gave them drippings of news as he went along. 

“* He’s at a place they ca’ Basville—awa’ in the back 
wuds—it’s a gey wild place, he says—and he’s in a shop 
—doin’ verra weel. Maistly Irish in the toon—but 
there’s a few English and Scotch, too. He’s faun in 
wi’ a verra amusin’ chiel ca’d Bumble—I’m no verra 
sure what the name is—Bumble—Bumble—odd! what's 
that, James? ” 

James inspected the name, which happened to be 
written in a crease of the crackling paper, and was not 
in consequence very legible. 

“« Bumbleberry, as far as I can make it out.” 

“Who did you say—eh ?—what was the name?” 
eagerly enquired Mrs. Pickling. 

“ Bumbleberry, I think it is,” said James, referring 
again to the letter. ‘ Yes,—Hugh Bumbleberry.” 

Mrs. Pickling screamed, threw up her hands and eyes, 
and fell into Leslie’s blue coat in a seeming faint. 

“ Are ye ill, mistress, or what’s the matter?” said 
Allan, in great perplexity. ‘‘Get a burnt feather, or 
something, will ye, James. She’s verra apoplecticle, 
ye ken.” 

But happily Mrs. Pickling recovered so far as to 
render such restoratives needless. She opened her 
eyes gently, and murmured, as she reclined against the 
brass buttons, on their field azure, ‘Oh, my bene- 
factor ! my friend !” 

“ D’ye-feel ony better again? what’s the matter with 
you?” enquired Allan, depositing the lady back on her 
chair, whilst James fetched a glass of cold water. Mrs. 
Pickling drank it off, and became coherent on the spot. 

‘* He was called hafter his uncle, which he died with- 
out hever so much as leaving a penny to Ugh. Oh, 
sir ! Ugh Bumbleberry is my own brother. My maiden- 
name was Bumbleberry. My father, he was the squier. 
It is werry strange, for I was just telling your son this 
night as ever was——” 

“So you did,” exclaimed James; ‘‘ you certainly told 
me your brother was called Hugh, and that he went 
abroad.” 

“Ay, ay, weel that’s extraordinar,” said Allan, 
taking a pinch in the emergency, ‘“‘but there are, 
maybe, two or three Bumbleberries in that country.’’ 

Mrs. Pickling shook her head. There was only one, 
and that was her brother. Which he was named after 
his uncle and had gone out to Hamerriky. And from 
this belief Mrs. Pickling could not be disturbed. 

‘‘George says he’s Master of the Lock,” remarked 
Leslie, taking gp the letter. 

. “Master of ‘whom did you say?” Mrs. Pickling 
pricked up her ears at the title. 

‘‘ Master of the Lock. He doesna say what it is,” 
answered Allan, looking down a line or two further. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Pickling, with a dignified sigh, 
‘his father he was the squier. Depend upon it he’s 
some great man hout there. ’Ugh has good blood in 
his weins.” 

Now the truth was that Mr. Bumbleberry’s position 
in Basville was a very humble one indeed, his duty 
(recompensed by the important salary of £15 currency 
per annum), being to look after a lock on the river 
Bass at the saw-mill below the Bluff. So that the good 
blood in his veins was not a very active principle in 
getting Mr. Bumbleberry forward in the world. 

‘Saul o’ me!” cried Allan, suddenly rising from his 
seat in his amazement, “if George hasn’t fau’n in wi’ my 
brither Tammas. Ay—just sae. And by accident 
too. I gied him a letter to Tammas, but could gie him 
no address. But he’s fund him oot, and Tammas’ 
gude-wife’s dead, and left twa bonnie dochters, ane 0’ 
them no that weel, George says. Bless us aw, but 
that’s the maist extraordinar’ thing I ever heard 
tell o’ !” 

“ Just what I was saying,” cried Mrs. Pickling, giving 
the trenches a shove forward on the joyful occasion, 
“ here we are, you and I, diskivering we ‘ave a brother 
in Hamerriky. Oh! we should just all go hout together, 
for Ugh will be glad to see us on his hestate.” 

Confiding Pickling! Seeing Mr. Bumbleberry’s estate 
in Basville consisted of a small timber hut with very 





little furniture in it, this general invitation of thine 
might not have exactly suited his views of hospitality. 

‘George says thay hae a bit farm near the toon, but 
that it’s an unco unhealthy place, and hopes they'll no 
bidethereawthetime. He has a great notion of the lassies 
—he says that they’re just wild wi’ delicht to hear o’ 
you, James, and want you to write to them. Puir 
things! Ye maun dae that immediately.” 

“ Ay, father, I'll do that,—what are their names and 
how old are they?” 

“They're ca’d Maggie and Helen; ay, Maggie was 
my mither’s name, and I suppose the cther's ca’d after 
her ain mither, but he does na’ say anything aboot their 
ages. Tammas must have ha’en a sair fecht out there 
away, puir fallow, an’ does’na seem to hae made muckle 
by it. George says if a man can well stay at hame he 
should do it, for it needs a stout heart and a strong arm 
out there. And he sends lots o’ messages hame to aw 
his old freens; od! I must gang and deliver them this 
verra nicht,” cried Allan in his enthusiasm, “ you'll hae 
to excuse me, mistress, but good news must no be akin 
to bad news, and bad news, they say, wanna keep.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said the housekeeper, who 
saw in the common bond of Canadian brotherhood an 
easy link on which to hang a succession of evening 
visits, “ I myself am quite hovercome by the news. My 
feelings are almost too much for me.” 

“ May I have the pleasure of seeing you home?” said 
James, as she prepared to go. Mrs. Pickling graciously 
assented, and they accordingly departed together. 

Allan shortly afterwards left his house, staff and letter 
in hand, and took his way into the heart of the town. 

& * . * e o * 

Old Tom, high up in the cobblery, paused over an 
obstinate hob-nail that by no means would be driven 
properly into its place. His wife sat in the chimney- 
corner knitting a stocking, twin-sister of the stocking of 
Susan’s time. 

“Ah, poor Susan!” said Tom, a little drearily for 
him—old Martin was dead and gone and buried some- 
where about yule— I wonder now what’s become o’ 
Susan and her child? I awlus think on Susan just 
about this time. She used to sit over there, and croon 
her baby asleep. God help her.” 

Tom fell to the hob-nail again, and Mrs. Prentis 
knitted on after her pause of looking remembrance-ful, 
into the fire. 

“They all go too.” Tom gave up the hob-nail again. 
“Every one on them. That’s the worst with poor 
folks. They must go away.” 

Verytrue. To the end of the world. To death occa- 
sionally as a refuge. 

“There was George Heath too. He'd obliged to go 
t’ Amerriky all the way. And what for? Nothing, I 


* believe.” 


The cobbler sent the hobnail in with an emphatic 
stroke of his hammer. 

“George hadn’t the mean spirit to do sich a thing as 
they say he did. Why, bless me, what hasn’t he done 
for us? The day will come when the working class in 
Ruddibourne—hallo! there’s somebody. I hope it’s 
not Teller a-wanting his boots, for they’re not done.” 

The door opened, and in walked Allan Leslie. 

‘‘ Weel, freen,” said the Scot, after the usual greetings, 
“T’ve just had a letter frae George Heath—” 

‘George Heath! Ah, come, that’s better, now—why, 
I was just talkin’ to my old woman there about him 
afore you camed in.” 

Tom rubbed his hands with pleasure. He had got to 
think that, first, Susan, then George, then Mary, were 
all dead letters. 

“ Ay, and he sends a message to you.” —.. 

“No! does he, though. Well, that warms up my old 
heart. Take a seat near my old woman.” 

Leslie, seated with due honour, pulled forth his 
spectacles, took a snuff, and, after giving a slight 
general sketch of George’s adventures, proceeded to read 
from the original as follows :—~ 

“ Remember me kindly to old Tom and Mr. Prentis. 
I wore his fur-cap all winter, and it was the greatest 
comfort I could have in the terrible cold of a winter 
here. And it’s as good as ever, proof against a cen- 
tury, at least, yot.” 

Old Tom was delighted. It was a fur cap, that with 
a vengeance. He knew it was the very thing. And it 
kept him all right? Well, wasn't that famous! And 
they talked of George and his fortunes, wishing him 
back again, and that the mists were cleared away. 

. s a e so a 6 @ o 

The last rough-bearded keelman and mechanic had 

left Gherkin’s Easy Shaving Establishment in Spicer 
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Street, refreshed as to their chins; and Gherkin had 
made up his mind for no more customers that night. 
Having come to which conclusion, Gherkin put past his 
razors, took the iron mug off the fire, hung up his 
towels, swept the remnant of hair-cuttings from the 
floor, and betook himself to a gentle libation of music, 

He uncased his favourite violin, varnished after a 
mysterious recipe of his own, which, like the art of 
making John’s celebrated Ruddibourne Sauce, was a 
great secret. Gherkin stretched his bow idly over the 
strings, not knowing exactly what to play. It often is 
80 with true musical souls, He will only play from a 
strong subjective impulse, and just then that impulse 
was lacking to Gherkin. 

** Ah! I've not played that since he left,” murmured 
the barber-minstrel, as the desultory bow stumbled on 
an odd bar of atune. ‘ He was very fond of that tune, 
I mind.” 

Gherkin referred to George Heath, and the truth was 
that this particular tune, being a favourite not so much 
with Heath as with the barber, had been oftener played 
than any other in the old times. Gherkin had laid it 
past as one would do a pair of old white kid gloves,— 
the occasion was gone. 

He gradually slid into the air. A very slow and 
melancholy one, you may be sure, for of such were the 
kingdom of Gherkin. And he accompanied the melody, 
too, with his voice; for, when particularly affected by a 
tune, Gherkin groaned an extempore bass to it quite 
unconsciously. 

But, as he played back George to his old room up- 
stairs, or back into the corner in the chair where he had 
so often sat a listener of that very tune, the door opened, 
and in walkéd Allan Leslie, fresh from the cobblery, 
and letter in hand. 

** Well, Jeremiah, I hae heard at last.” 

Heard, eh ? who from; not from George?” 

“ Yes—just that; frae George.” 

“No! well, amn’t I glad to hear that! And how is 
he? Getting on well, I'll be bound.” 

‘Qo, ay, verra weel—never fear George; where 
ithers would sink, he'll swim. But what I came down 
fur was a message to you frae George.” 

**To me! what, all the way from 'Merriky ?” 

Gherkin for the gentle life of him could not conceive 
that any one would take the trouble of writing about 
him all the way from ’Merriky. It was scarcely credible: 
from ’Merriky, to Spicer Street, No. 20, first door to 
the left. 

** Ay to you, Jeremiah. Here's the letter.” 

** Leslie produced it along with the spectacles, took a 
enuff, and proceeded to read Gherkin his particular bit. 

«I was listening the other night to a Canadian play- 
ing on the fiddle. We don’t have much music up here, 
and there was a great crowd listening to him. But he 
couldn't play like Gherkin. I only wish we had Gherkin 
in Basville; he'd help to civilize the folks faster than 
anybody I know. Don’t forget to tell Gherkin I was 
asking for him.” 

“That's what George writes, and I hope it'll no 
mak’ ye prood,” said Leslie, perfectly in earnest, for he 
had no high veneration for fiddlers, “ but ye see he’s a 
guid hearted fellow George, and I bud to give you his 

” 


Gherkin was actually blushing. He, moreover, in his 
agitation, screwed up the first string of his fiddle so 
tight that it went off with a bang like a pistol and took 
him right in the eye. 

‘Ah, Mr. Leslie,” said Gherkin, ‘I wish he was back 
again. You've no idea how I miss the tramp of his feet 
up stairs, and his face coming home from the mill.” 

“We au wish that,” said Allan, folding up his letter. 
* And maybe, Jeremiah, the time 'll come—but there’s 
nae use in talkin’ o’ that i’ the noo. Hae ye onny 
message to send till George?” 

Gherkin was in a regular, simple-minded, dilemma. 

“Yes; tell him that I'll think—” 


play his old tunes to him again, that I always think of 
him, and that we all hope he'll be soon back. God 





CuaPTer XXVI. 
. THE DAWN. 

Lady Anne Cantre was very triumphant over George 
Heath’s unfortunate end. She made several excursions 
to the cottage in order that she might demonstrate how 
correct her opinion had been as to the unfitness of 
Mabel’s lover to be her husband. Old Martin evidently 
looked upon the engagement as entirely broken off, and 
George Heath as a wanderer far away from any chance 
of returning to molest his peaceful repose at the Place. 
But Mabel, although she said nothing to Lady Anne’s 
rhapsodies, and as little to her father’s invectives 
against the felon mechanic, was still as unshaken as ever 
in her resolution to remain true to George, whose 
innocence she never doubted. Of late, indeed, strange 
thoughts had risen up in her mind as to the charge 
against him. She had begun to account for the cir- 
cumstantial evidence on which the case hung, and as 
she theorized the heart of Mabel trembled in the chills 
of thought. It would be difficult to say what first led 
her to dream thus—perhaps it was Mrs. seme 8 
visits to the cottage since George left. 

That unfortunate lady did not forget her vow to 
George to love and cherish the girl that was to be his 
wife; and under guise of some charitable mission 
amongst the neighbouring peasantry, concerning whom 
she sought information from the Osyths, made Mabel’s 
acquaintance. Although Mabel knew the share Mrs. 
Venning had in George’s misery, in so far at it was her 
jewellery which had been the cause of the alleged 
crime, yet, ignorant of anything more, she was easily 
persuaded into terms of friendship with the lonely 
woman, a part of whose sad story she knew. Mrs. 
Venning made her a close confidant—shared her pil- 
grimage through the sick-folds of country life, her 
walks botanical—and so delicately did she speak now 
and again of George, that Mabel’s entire heart was won. 
Still, through this intimacy ran a phantom-feeling that 
there was a synthesis between Mrs. Venning’s dark 
secret and George’s fate. These were the two strange 
events of Mabel’s life, and by constant brooding over 
them she intuitively discerned some shaping of connec- 
tion between them. 

One afternoon Mabel and Mrs. Venning were return- 
ing from a ramble, during which they had visited some 
cottages lying near the locality of the Lea Mill. 

‘‘ Let us rest here awhile,” said Mrs. Venning, resting 
herself on a rustic bench, as they came close on the 
grounds of the Old House. “I frequently come here 
to sketch. ’Tis a favourite bit of mine. See how magni- 
ficently these knarled trees bend together, and those 
graceful ferns hiding the brook. Ah! if a painter 
could only give the dash of the leaves and the murmur 
of the water.” 

Mabel Osyth was not so rapturous about that nook, 
lover as she was of Nature. She had witnessed there 
what saddened the gaiety of nature. 

‘¢ And so you have never heard from George Heath?” 
said Mrs. Venning in her delicate voice, after a long 
silence, ‘that is strange. But perhaps he dreads your 
father’s anger. Who knows but that he is working on, 
in a more tangled thicket of life than even this, to make 
you a bower in its heart—his Canadian Rosamond ?” 

Mabel tried to smile but her heart was by far too 
candid for that, so she sighed. 

“Oh, Ma’am, you know George as well almost as I 
do, and if he doesn’t write, why ’tis only his love for me 
that keeps his hand back. Every night and morning 
I pray for the hour when his innocence will be shown. 
And that hour is surely coming.” 

“Who is this?” said Mrs. Venning, drawing Mabel’s 
motice to.0 man's gms seen cketehily through the 
winding row of branching trees. 

“‘ A keeper I suppose.” 

“No, it is not a keeper. It cannot be Mr. Venning. 
He is dressed in black too. Who can it be?” 

The figure emerged in the green-stained path, and 
proved to to James Leslie, who was slightly known to 
Mabel. 





Approaching the seat, he said to Mabel, ‘‘ I have been 
to your house, Mabel, as I have something for you. 
Your father said I would likely find you if I took this 
posh, sn hese you ee: eucs enough.” 

“ Something for me?” 

“ Yes—will you walk down a bit with me.” 

‘Go, Mabel, I will wait for you.” 

Leaving Mrs. Venning alone, James Leslie and 
Mabel walked round a clump of rock and shubbery which 
‘screened them from sight. 

“It's a letter,” he said, “and I did not want to leave 





it—indeed it was necessary to give it only to yourself.” 


ianinainnabipaiemaeeea 


‘‘ From George?” she turned ashy pale, and hung on 
his lips for an answer. 

“‘Yes—from George Heath. There it is. It came 
in a letter to my father last night. He’s doing well in 
Canada, - 

‘‘Thank God!’ she tremblingly broke the seal and 
began to read. 

“Well, good night, Miss Mabel, I won’t stay any longer 
just now!” 

James knew very well what that letter was to the 
pale trembling girl. 

‘‘Oh, a thousand times I thank you for your kind- 
ness! You were George’s friend—you must be mine 
too.” 

She clasped his hand warmly as he said goodbye, 
and in another minute she was alone. 

George wrote calmly, and yet with all the deep 
earnestness of one who loves truly and well. He dwelt 
at length on that night—that black night in his life of 
white, on which she,—but she knew what had fallen to 
him that night. Had she thoroughly forgiven him, so 
penitent now? Oh, that George, at that moment hard 
at his morning’s work in Keenan’s store, could hear her, 
Mabel, tearfully blessing him, as she read on the record 
of his pilgrimage. He had felt, too, that he ought to 
declare, even if it were for form’s sake, his innocence 
ofcrime. A wise man has said that silence is the grave 
of many a friendship. Even so—if in the many com- 
plications, and misunderstandings, and wrong impeach- 
ments of life one is silent, he must also suffer. 

“IT cannot (he wrote) explain, even to you, dearest 
Mabel, the secret chain that binds me in its fetters. 
But I do believe that when natural affection and mercy 
and sincere repentance come to the frail in spirit, that 
then I shall be restored to your love and the good 
opinion of men.” 

This was a dark sentence, and Mabel read it again 
and again under the shadow of the rock. Then she 
calmly folded the letter, kissing it as a woman will do, 
and placed it in her pocket. 

Mrs. Venning was recumbent in her old position on 
the seat, when Mabel returned sadly and slow. 

‘Why, Mabel, you look unwell—has your friend been 
the harbinger of bad news?” 

‘*No, ma’am, he brought me a letter from George.” 

‘‘ From George Heath !” 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Venning shuddered, as she thought that Mabel 





could the girl think of her in such acase? Remorse 
came like a vengeful spirit across her soul. _ 

‘‘I—I do not want to pry into your secrets, Mabel, 
said Mrs. Venning, hurriedly—“ but is his letter hope- 
ful? Is he doing well! Does he—does he allude to 
the sad—to the affair which was the cause of his leaving 
for Canada ?” 

She was very much agitated—Mabel more deadly 


‘“‘ He does speak of that, Mrs. Venning.” 

** And w—what does he say? That he is innocent, 
no doubt? Oh, Mabel, we both believe that.” 

“We do. He writes that he cannot even explain 
what has occurred to send him away—”’ 

Noble heart! thought the lady. 

‘But he added, ‘when natural affection, and mercy, 
and sincere repentance come to the frail in spirit, then 
I shall be restored to your love and the good opinion of 
men.’ ” 

“Tis a strange sentence,’’ muttered Mrs. Venning, 
as Mabel looked with noon-day eyes upon her changing 
face, ‘‘ what can it mean.” 

Silence a moment. Then Mabel, with a prayer yet 
hovering upwards from-her heart, said to Mrs. Venning 
in a low voice— 

‘I wish to tell you of something that happened to 
me last year. It will give perhaps a new interest to this 
spot—has it not done so already? I was out visiting at 
Helliwell Hollow, and came home this way.. Some 
ferns I wished to collect grew in the brook over there, 
so I turned from the apniairenmauancs Do you 
hear me?” 

Her listener was now looking fixedly at her, almost 
vacantly, so racked was the eye. Her lips moved in 
answer to Mabel’s question, but no sound escaped. 
Doubtless she did hear. 

“ Whilst looking for my ferns, in behind that mass of 
thorn you see there, tall and waving, over the channel, 
two ladies came and sat on the seat where we are sitting 
now.” 

No doubt but that Mrs. Venning was listening. 
“They were sisters apparently, for so one, richly 








might have been told everything in that letter. What. 
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dressed—alas! I fear much ’twas the hire of sin—called 
the other, who was violently agitated and scarcely spoke 
as she buried her face in her hands—much as you are 
doing now.” 

Mrs. Venning leaned against the arm of the seat in 
the old way, and over Mabel’s pale checks ran silent 
tears, a8 she went on. 

“TI could overhear what passed. Perhaps it was 
wrong of me to remain in my secret place, but I could 
not move away. The richly-dressed sister begged of the 
other forgiveness for her sin, but she did not get it. 
She prayed for it earnestly, but it came not; and at 
last, with her face red with anger and scorn, she went 
away vowing vengeance.” 

Again Mabel paused—but Mrs. Venning, still hiding 
her face, said never a word. 

‘Oh, dear lady!” cried Mabel, passionately, dropping 
to her knees before Mrs. Venning, and siezing her hand, 
“ean you ask of me now why George said that his re- 
turn would be with the return of natural affection and 
mercy! I told him everything that I saw, and if it had 
anything to do with his selling the jewellery, oh, for 
pity’s sake, tell me and save him! Do trust in me, if 
you trusted in George. I could not harm a hair of your 
head. But, oh! do let me know all.” 

“Oh, this is indeed a tragedy,” cried Mrs. Venning, 
frantically, as she pressed her trembling hands to her 
eyes, red with weeping. ‘‘May God have mercy on 
me— ” 

“He will have mercy, surely, on them who show 
mercy to others.” 

Mrs. Venning clasped Mabel round the neck, saying, 

“Will you be my friend? I am all alone in the 
world !” 

“T will be your friend. But why are you alone? 
Have you not a sister. Oh! does George not hope you 
will still have a sister, when he foretells the return of 
natural affection? It is not too late yet—who do you 
fear ?” 

‘‘T was driven to it. God knows how I prayed and 
struggled for strength, and none came. Your lover is 
innocent, Mabel. °*Twas I who was the guilty person— 
oh! that my confession be not too late—”’ 

“ Fear not, Mrs. Venning —” 

“T will not. My sister—you saw her here on that 
dreadful day—with me, threatening to taint my good 
name to my husband—oh! think of that, Mabel—if I 
did not send her money to support her state of extrava- 
gance and guilt. I dared not ask my husband—” 

‘And you got my poor George to pledge your jewel- 
lery. Oh! I see it all now. May God forgive you as I 
do your weakness !” 

Mrs. Venning resumed— 

“T cannot see the future—it is barren of any hope 
forme. What canIdonow? I am helpless—” 

“ There is but one course left for you, Mrs. Venning,’ 
said Mabel, earnestly. 

‘One course yet !—oh! tell it me—”’ 

“‘ Confide in your husband. That is where you erred 
at first, and it has led you deeper and deeper into the 
mire. Oh! why,” said Mabel, more quickly, ‘should 
you fancy that he of all in the wide world should spurn 
your own sister ?—”’ 

*“— You do not know him—nor can you know the 
depth to which the wretched girl has sunk.” 

Mabel continued still more earnestly—* No matter 
what he is—he is still a man, with a heart to forgive 

‘ and pity. And as for her—oh! the deeper the dye of 

the sin, the greater should be the kind mercy to wash 
it out. See—just think over the consequences, if you 
will only go to Mr. Venning and tell him all. Believe 
me he will receive you most kindly—and for your sake 
will pardon your sister: and then, my poor George— 
oh! you cannot let that stain your conscience! Bring 
him back here where his heart is, to the place where 
his life may be useful—and not to keep him rotting 
uselessly in the desert.” 

“ But I cannot be sure that such will be my reception. 
How can I excuse myself for——” ' 

“Excuse nothing. The unconditional repentance is 
worth a thousand explainings away,—and woe, woe, to 
him who hardens his heart against it. For your sister’s 
sake, for George’s sake, for your own sake, I implore 
you not to despise my advice. Oh! trust in your 
husband, and all will yet be well. Once before you sent 
away, in this very place, an unfortunate who knelt to 

' youasIdonow. You would not for the world act that 
passage of your life over again. Then don’t send me 
away comfortless, too.” 

Mabel knelt on the damp ground, and Mrs. Venning 
wept hot tears on her upturned face. 


‘“‘ T—I will see,” she murmured, brokenly. ‘I will go 
home—and—and pray for assistance. It is an awful 
step. I—I will pray before I take it. It must be done 
—but I—I must have a breathing space. Let us go.” 
They walked silently along the wood-path for a time, 
till, arriving at the stile where their ways separated, 
Mabel once more adjured the feeble and almost broken- 
hearted lady-not to delay a moment in returning to her 
husband’s confidence. And Mrs. Venning answered, ‘I 
shall pray for strength—I shall pray for strength.” 
* * * * * & 
(To be continued.) 





GOING TO SLEEP. 


I, 
The light is fading down the sky, 
The shadows grow and multiply. 
I hear the thrushes’ evening song, 
But I have borne with toil and wrong 
So long, so long ! 
Dim dreams my drowsy senses drown,— 
So, darling, kiss my eyelids down ! 
II 
My life’s brief spring went wasted by ; 
My summer ended fruitlessly ; 
I learned to hunger, strive, and wait,— 
I found you, love,—oh, happy fate !— 
So late, so late ! 
Now all my fields are turning brown,— 
So, darling, kiss my eyelids down ! 
Ill. 
Oh, blessed sleep! oh, perfect rest ! 
Thus pillowed on your faithful breast, 
Nor life nor death is wholly drear, 
O tender heart, since you are here, 
So dear, so dear! 
Sweet love, my soul’s sufficient crown ! 
Now, darling, kiss my eyelids down ! 





THE THREE CARDS. 
—_o—— 
Cuapter I. 

A few young officers were playing at cards in the 
apartments of Naroumof, lieutenant of a cavalry regi- 
ment in garrison at St. Petersburg, It was winter, and 
the long night had passed away unperceived, so intent 
were the players in their game, and five o’clock in the 
morning had already sounded when supper was an- 
nounced. Those whom good fortune had favoured 
seated themselves at the table with excellent appetites, 
while the others, who had lost, assisted less willingly, 
and with disappointment evident on their countenances." 
By degrees, however, the wine that circulated freely 
contributed to restore their good humour, and the con- 
versation became animated. 

“‘How have you fared this evening, Sourine?” the 
master of the house enquired of one of his comrades. 

“My usual ill fate has prevailed: I have lost. In 
truth, I have no luck; and yet, as you know, I am cool 
and collected while playing, and although I never 
change my game, I always lose.’’ 

‘‘ What! throughout the evening you have betted on 
one colour, and never once tried the other? Such 
obstinacy surprises me!” 

‘¢ How is it, Hermann,” observed one of the guests, 
addressing a young officer of engineers, ‘‘ that you who 
have never played at cards, nor staked a coin at hazard 
in your life, can yet remain looking on the cards until 
five o’clock in the morning?” 

‘‘The game interests me,” replied Hermann; “ but 
Ihave no desire to risk money that is necessary, to gain 
what is superfluous.” 

‘‘Hermann is a German, and therefore naturally 
economical, that is the reason,” cried Tomski; ‘ but I 
know a case still more extraordinary, that of my grand- 
mother the Countess Anna Fedotovna.” 

‘Why so?” enquired his friends. 

‘‘ Have you not remarked,” returned Tomski, ‘ that 
she never plays at cards?” 

“In truth,” said Naroumof, ‘‘a female upwards of 
sixty years of age who does not play is somewhat 
wonderful.” 

‘* But you do not know why?” 

“No. Is there any reason?” 

‘‘ Listen, and I will tell you. You must know that 
my grandmother about forty years ago went to Paris, 
and created a great sensation there. Her charms of 





person caused her to be called the Muscovite Venus. 





Richelieu paid court to her; and my respected relative 
pretends that in consequence of the rigour with which 
she met his advances, he was nearly on the point of 
destroying himself with grief. At this period, it was 
the fashion for ladies to play deeply at games of chance. 
One evening at Court, cards being introduced, the 
Countess lost a considerable sum of money, on her 
word only, to the Duke of Orleans. On returning 
home, she recounted her misfortune to her husband, 
requesting money to pay the debt. My grandfather was 
exceedingly indulgent to his wife ; he feared her violent 
temper, but the amount of her obligations on this 
occasion fairly made him wild, and he sprung in the 
air as though he had a twinge of the gout. Forgetting 
his usual.deference, he accused her roundly of extrava- 
gance, and brought the accounts of the household to 
prove to the Countess that in the space of six months 
she had expended half a million of rubles, concluding 
by positively refusing any more supplies. You may 
imagine the fury of my grandmother; not content with 
invectives, she boxed his ears soundly, and later in the 
evening repeated the operation, returning to the charge 
the following morning with increased vigour. But 
finding even this ineffectual in changing his resolution 
—for the first time since her marriage—she descended 
to entreaties and explanations. Equally vain, however, 
were her endeavours to convince my grandfather that 
he ought to pay this debt of honour, especially as it was 
due to a Prince who would not be trifled with. Her 
husband was inflexible. The Countess was greatly per- 
plexed, for her reputation in the fashionable world 
depended upon the settlement of this obligation. After 
thinking over various expedients, equally unavailing, 
she happily remembered an individual, very celebrated 
at that period, who might possibly be enabled to render 
assistance. You have all heard of Count St. Germain, 
of whom so many marvels are recounted. You are 
aware that he was considered a kind of wandering Jew, 
possessor of the elixir of life, and the philosopher's 
stone. Some laughed at his pretensions, and called 
him an imposter. Cassanova, in his Memoirs, declares 
he was a spy. However this may have been, and not- 
withstanding his mysterious character, St. Germain was 
sought after as an excellent companion, and generally 
esteemed a most amiable man. Even to the present 
time, the Countess retains for him the greatest regard, 
and is exceedingly cross whenever any one is bold 
enough to speak disrespectfully of him. But to return. 
My grandmother thought he might be able to advance 
her the sum of money she required, and wrote a note 
requestiug he would call upon her; St. Germain imme- 
diately obeyed the summons, and found her much 
distressed. In few words she explained her situation 
to him, not forgetting to mention her husband’s cruelty, 
and adding that her last hope was in his generosity. 
After some moments’ reflection, St. Germain replied :— 
‘Madame, I could easily advance you the money you 
desire, but I well know you would have no peace until 
you had repaid me, and I have no desire to draw you 
out of one difficulty to plunge you into another. There 
is, however, one way by which you can release yourself 
from this obligation without assistance. Regain the 
money at cards!’ 

“¢But, my dear Count,’ replied my grandmother, ‘I 
have already told you I have not a single piece in my 
purse.’ 

‘¢¢No money is required for this,’ returned St. Ger- 
main; ‘listen to me:’ and he whispered into the ear of 
the Couutess a secret that each of you, my friends,” 
cried Tomski, addressing his companions, ‘ would un- 
commonly like to know.” 

The young officers listened with great attention, 
while Tomski, lighting his cigar, continued :— ‘ The 
same evening my grandmother went to Versailles, 
where a grand party was given by the Queen. The 
Duke of Orleans sat at the card table. The Countess 
made many apologies for not having paid her debt, and 
then seated herself beside him. Taking three cards, 
she,gained with the first, and doubling her stakes on 
the second, won again. The same good fortune hap- 
pened the third time, and in the end she became a 
winner to a very considerable amount.” 

Pure chance,” cried one of the young officers. 

‘A surprising story,” exclaimed Hermann, thought- 
fully. 
« These were, then, prepared cards?” enquired a 
third. 

“I think not,” replied Tomski, gravely. 

“ But how is it,” demanded Naroumof, “ you have a 
grandmother that knows the cards that win, and she 





has not yet informed you which they are?” 
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“That is the most curious part of the affair,” replied 


Tomski. “She had four sons, one of whom was my 
father. Three were determined gamesters, and yet not 
one of them was able to extract the secret from her 
which would have benefitted them and myself. But 
listen to what my uncle, Count Ivan Iliteh, told me; 
and I have his word of honour for its veracity. Tchap- 
litzki, he, you know, who died miserably after spending 
millions of rubles, was, when a youth, playing one day 
against Zoritch, and lost about three hundred thousand 
rubles. He was in despair. My grandmother, who 
was not in the least indulgent to the extravagances of 
young men, made an exception in favour of Tchaplitzki, 
and told him secretly the names of the three cards to 
be played successively, exacting his word of honour that 
he would never play afterwards. Tchaplitzki imme- 
diately sought out Zoritch and engaged him at cards. 
Upon the first game he staked fifty thousand rubles 
and won. The same success attended the others, until 
he had not only paid his debt, but remained the pos- 
sessor of a large sum. But it is already six o'clock ; let 
us retire and rest ourselves.” 

The young officers rose, and went to their several 
apartments. 

We will now turn to another scene. The old Countess 
Anna Fedotovna was in her dressing-room, seated before 
a mirror. Three attendants were in waiting ; one with 
a pot of rouge, another held a box of black pins, while 
a third prepared an enormous bonnet trimmed with 
lace and adorned with scarlet ribbons. The Countess 
had no pretension to the least beauty, but she retained 
all the habits of her youth, and was accustomed to 
adopt fashions that had passed away half a century or 
more, employing at her toilette, and in the decoration 
of her person, all the time and attention usually be- 
stowed by a petite maitresse of a former age. A 
young lady, her companion, worked at some embroidery 
near the window. 

“Good morning, grandmother!" exclaimed a young 
officer, entering the apartment. ‘‘ Good morning, Miss 
Lisabeta! Grandmother, I have a request to make.” 

“ What is it, Paul?’ 

‘I want to introduce one of my friends, and to invite 
him to your ball.” 

* Bring him, by all means, and present him to me 
in the room. Were you yesterday at the soirée of the 
Princess * * *?” 

“Certainly. It was delicious; we danced until five 
o'clock. Mademoiselle Elelzki was the star of the 

” 

“ Really, my dear boy, you are not difficult to please ; 
but, for beauty, you should see her grandmother, the 
Princess Daria Petrovna: but she must be very old 
now!” . 

“Old?” repeated Tomski. 
dead, these seven years!" 

Lisabeta raised her head, and made a sign to the 
young officer, who suddenly remembered it was a 
custom to conceal from the Countess the death of her 
friends. The old lady, however, did not evince the 

regret at the news. 

“Dead!” she exclaimed ; ‘‘I was not aware of that. 
We were both ladies of honour at the same time to 
the Empress; and, when we were presented, her 


The Countess related, for the hundredth time, an 
anecdote of her youth; after which, assisted by three 
domestics, she retired behind a screen in the chamber 
to complete her toilette. 

Tomski, in the meanwhile, engaged in conversation 
with the young lady. 

“ Who is this gentleman whom you desire to present 
to the Countess?” Lisabeta demanded in a low tone. 

“Naroumof. Do you know him?” 

* Does he belong to the engineers?" 

“No, he commands a cavalry regiment. But why 
do you ask the question?” 

The young lady smiled, but returned no answer. 

* Paul,” cried the Countess from behind her screen, 
“+ get me a romance, and take care not to send a modern 
one.” 

‘** What style do you like, grandmother ?” 

‘+A tale where the hero is not made to strangle his 
father or mother, and in which there are no suicides !” 

“I will ngt fail. Adieu, for I am in haste. Farewell, 
Lisabeta; why did you ask whether Naroumof was in 
the engineers?” And, without waiting a reply, Tomski 
quitted the room, 

_ Tdsabeta took up the tapestry, and returned to her 
seat near the window. At the same moment, a young 
officer appeared in the street, at the angle of a neigh- 


“Why, she has been 








bouring house. A blush overspread the maiden’s 
features as she beheld him; the Countess, however, 
coming forward, she applied herself to the work with 
great assiduity. 

** Lisabeta,” said the old lady, “tell them to get the 
carriage ready, and prepare for a drive.” 

The young lady rose from her seat, and proceeded to 
fold up the tapestry. Some books being brought in at 
this moment, however, induced the Countess to change 
her mind. 

‘“‘ There is no hurry; take a chair, and read a volume 
of this novel to me!” 

Lisabeta took the book, and had commenced a few 
pages, when the Countess showed signs of impatience. 

‘“‘ Throw it away: it is impossible to listen to such 
trash !’’ 

‘* What an existence!” murmured the maiden, as she 
retired to her own apartment. 

In truth, Lisabeta Ivanovna was very unfortunate. 
Dante has well observed, ‘the bread of the stranger is 
bitter.” But who can describe the miseries of a poor 
companion to a lady of rank? The Countess, although 
not naturally of a bad disposition, had all the caprices 
of a woman spoilt by the world. She was avaricious 
and egotistical. A constant attendant of the ball-room, 
she sat there in faded glory, attired in a by-gone 
fashion, and railing sharply at the follies of the day. 
She received at her house all the élite of the city, and 
observed a most rigorous etiquette. Lisabeta Ivanovna 
passed her days in continual mortification. She served 
the tea, and was blamed for the stolen sugar. She read 
romances to the Countess, who reproached her with the 
stupidities of the authors. She accompanied the old 
lady in her walks and rides, and the bad weather and 
hard roads were laid to her charge. Her salary, less 
than moderate, was never regularly paid, and yet she was 
required to dress with scrupulous neatness. In society 
her position was equally sad. Known to everyone, yet 
few condescended to converse with her. At the ball she 
danced, but only when a partner was absolutely neces- 
sary. Thus situated, Lisabeta could not but feel 
profoundly her position, and longed for freedom. A ray 
of hope at length appeared. One morning, while seated 
at work near the window, looking by hazard into the 
street, she observed a young officer of the engineers, 
who appeared to be regarding her with great curiosity. 
Lisabeta, however, continued her occupation; but a few 
minutes afterwards she saw that the stranger was still 
in the same attitude, and that he remained there some 
time. Later in the day as he quitted his post, the 
maiden thought his manner somewhat strange, but 
speedily forgot the circumstance. Two days afterwards, 
when getting into the carriage with the Countess, she 
perceived him near the door of the house, his face 
partly concealed by a fur cloak, but the eyes, black and 
lustrous, fastened upon her; and on their return, he 
was in the same place, evidentty watching an oppor- 
tunity of addressing her. Burning with curiosity to 
know his name, when Tomski had demanded to intro- 
duce one of his friends to the Countess, she had 
hazarded a question that well nigh betrayed her secret. 

Hermann, the stranger alluded to, was the son of a 
German established in Russia, who had bequeathed 
him a small property. Resolved to maintain his inde- 
pendence, he invested this money, and subsisted on 
his half pay. He was reserved and ambitious, conceal- 
ing under a calm exterior wild and disordered passions ; 
but he was always master of himself, and not carried 
away by the ordinary follies of youth. 

The anecdote of the three cards of St. Germain was 
deeply impressed on his imagination. ‘ If it were pos- 
sible,” he said to himself, as he was walking in St. 
Petersburg the evening following the party of Narou- 
mof’s, “that the old Countess would confide this secret 
tome! It is necessary, however, I should be presented 
to her, and gain her confidence. But she is aged, and 
might, perchance, die this week, or even to-morrow. 
After all, perhaps there is not a word of truth in the 
story. No! economy, temperance, and labour, these 
are the three winning cards, and with them I can 
double my capital, and ensure myself independence and 
happiness.” 

Thus meditating, he found himself in one of the 
principal streets of St. Petersburg, before a large house 
of ancient architecture. The road was encumbered 
with carriages defiling before the splendidly illuminated 
gateway. 

“ Who is the owner of this mansion ?” he demanded 


“The Countess Anna Fedotovna,” was the reply. 
Hermann trembled. The story of the three cards re- 





curred to his memory. He walked backwards and 
forwards near the house, thinking of the lady who oc- 
eupied it, her riches, and mysterious power of acquiring 
them. Returning home, the same ideas crowded on hig 
mind. Exhaustless treasures seemed to appear at his 
command, and he fancied himself seated at a card 
table, with heaps of ducats and bank notes before him 
—all his gains, and still he was continually winning. 
In the morning, by @ strange power of fascination, he 
directed his steps to the hotel of the Countess. Looking 
up to the window, he beheld a maiden whose beautiful 
features were bent over a book she was perusing. 
Something disturbed her studies, and she gazed into 
the street. Their glances met, and in an instant the 
fate of Hermann was decided. 





Cuarter IL. 


Lisabeta Ivanovna was preparing to accompany the 
Countess in a drive. The horses had been again 
ordered out, and this time the capricious old lady 
seemed to have made up her mind. While she was 
supported by two servants into the carriage, Lisabeta 
perceived the young officer close to her, and suddenly 
felt her hand pressed, and a note left in her grasp, 
which she immediately, though not without some 
trepidation, concealed in her glove. During the ride, 
80 great were her emotions, she neither saw nor heard 
anything; replying at random to the innumerable 
questions of the Countess, and exciting, in consequence, 
her displeasure. Arriving at home, she proceeded 
immediately to her own apartment, and unfolded the 
letter, which contained a protestation of love in tender 
and respectful language. 

Lisabeta was pleased and embarrassed at the same 
time. She could not be insensible to his attentions, 
but prudence suggested the impropriety of secretly 
corresponding with an individual wholly unknown to her. 
She accordingly wrote a few lines declining his suit, 
and enclosing his own letter, which she threw into the 
street'on perceiving Hermann watching at his post. 
It was quickly picked up, but the repulse served only to 
increase his affected passion; and letter after letter 
arrived from the young officer, written with an elo- 
quence she could not resist; and, to his request for an 
interview, Lisabeta at length complied in the following 
terms :— 

“To day their is a ball at the Austrian Embassy : 
the Countess will be there; and we shall remain until 
two o’clock. Enter the house at eleven; and, should 
you meet any of the servants on the staircase, enquire 
if the Countess is in her apartment; they will, in this 
case, tell you she is absent, and you had better retrace 
your steps, and wait a more favourable occasion ; but, 
most probably, you will not be interrupted. On reach- 
ing the anteroom, turn to the left and enter the bed- 
room of the Countess, in which, behind a screen, you 
will find two doors, one on the right leading to a gallery, 
in which you will await my return.” 

Hermann, on receipt of these instructions, awaited 
with impatience the appointed hour. At ten o'clock 
he was before the door of the hotel. The weather was 
tempestuous, and the snow fell in large flakes around 
him ; but the young officer, intent on one absorbing 
purpose, heeded it not. At length the carriage of the 
Countess appeared, and he saw two lackeys lift her in 
by the arms and seat her on the cushions, enveloped in 
an enormous cloak of furs. Lisabeta took her place 
beside the old lady, simply dressed, and crowned with 
a wreath of natural flowers. The door was then closed, 
and the carriage rolled heavily over the snow. 

At eleven o’clock Hermann mounted the steps leading 
to the house, opened the street door gently, and entered 
the vestibule. With a firm and rapid step he pursued 
his way to the antechamber, where he found a domestic 
extended on a mattress, sleeping heavily. He soon 
discovered the bedroom of the Countess, in which, 
before a small altar filled with images of saints, a 
golden lamp was burning. Furniture of an antique 
form filled the chamber, which was sumptuously de- 
corated, and of large dimensions. Hermann opened 
the door of a small closet; and, seating himself on a 
chair, awaited the return of the Countess. Time passed 
slowly. All was quiet in the house. The clock in the 
bedroom sounded the hour of midnight. Hermann was 

and calm, but determination was written on 
his features, like that of a man ready to brave all danger 
in pursuit of some fixed object. One.o’clock struck— 
then two, and soon afterwards a carriage was heard 
approaching, and presently it stopped at the door. 
The servants were now running about the house, the 
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apartments were illuminated, and there was a confusion 
of voices. Three waiting-women entered the bedroom, 
supporting the Countess, who appeared expiring with 
fatigue, and was little better than a walking mummy. 
Hermann, through.a crevice in the door, saw Lisabeta 
pass hurriedly, and with a flushed brow, into the gallery. 
A slight feeling of remorse for having deceived the 
maiden, agitated the young officer, but it quickly passed 
away, and his heart regained its stony indifference. 
The Countess was partly unrobed ; and, then seating 
herself on a chair before the altar, she dismissed her 
attendants. The candles were extinguished, and the 
chamber was only lighted by the lamp that burned 
dimly before the waxen images. The Countess, with 
sunken cheeks, on which the patches of rouge still 
remained, appeared overcome by exhaustion, in a state 
of second childhood. She rocked her head to and fro, 
the dull, glazed eyes betraying the absence of thought— 
and in this attitude one would not have supposed such 
action regulated by the will, but by some secret 
mechanism. Suddenly, the wan features changed their 
expression. The lips ceased to tremble, the eyes 
became animated. A stranger had appeared before the 
Countess : it was Hermann. 

“ Fear not, Madame,” exclaimed the young officer in 
a low but firm tone: “for the love of heaven remain 
quiet. I will not do you the slightest injury; on the 
contrary, I have to implore a favour at your hands.” 

The Countess regarded him in silence, and with a 
vacant countenance ; while Hermann, supposing she 
might be deaf, repeated his words in a louder tone. 

“You can,” continued the officer, “render my ex- 
istence happy, and without any cost to yourself. I 
know you can tell me the three cards that ——” 

Hermann stopped. The old lady appeared to under- 
stand him. and at length said, 

“Tt was a pleasantry, I assure you, on my word of 
honour.” 

* No, Madame,” replied Hermann, passionately ; ‘do 
you remember Tchaplitzki, whom you assisted with the 
cards ?” 

The Countess appeared troubled for a few moments, 
but her features soon became rigid as before. 

“Why keep this secret to yourself, or for your grand- 
children, who are sufficiently rich without it? They 
know not the toil of gaining money, and what use to 
them, therefore, would be these cards? They are also 
extravagant, and he who cannot keep his money will 
die in poverty, if all the powers of darkness were at his 
command. I, J know the value of wealth, and how to 
retain it; your secret, therefore, will not be lost upon 
me.” He waited a reply with trembling eagerness, but 
not a word passed the lips of the Countess. He then 
threw himself upon his knees: “If your heart has ever 
known love, if you can recal its exquisite feelings, if any 
human sentiment has ever moved you to pity, I suppli- 
cate you, by everything holy in life, not to reject my 
entreaty. Reveal your secret! Or perhaps there is 
some fearful sin connected with it to the risk of your 
future happiness. Can you have made a forbidden 
contract? Remember, you are old, and your term of 
life is drawing to a close. Iam ready to take upon my 
own conscience such responsibility for the sake of these 
three cards |” 

The Countess still remained mute. 

Hermann arose, his features convulsed with rage.— 
“Hag!” -he exclaimed, “I will force you to answer 
me!” and he drew a pistol from his pocket. 

The old lady, for the second time, betrayed a slight 
emotion. She rocked her head, as before, and extended 
her arms, as if to put aside the weapon ; then, suddenly 
falling backwards, she remained motionless. 

“Come! come!” cried Hermann, brutally seizing 
her hand, ‘‘ do not play the child with me. I ask you, 
for the last time, which are the three cards?” 

The figure before him maintained the same un- 
consciousness. The Countess was dead ! 

Cuapter III. 

Lisabeta Ivanovna was seated in her chamber, still in 
her ball-dress, and plunged in profound meditation. 
She had returned to the house trembling, despite her 
appointment to.meet Hermann, and hoping he might 
be prevented from coming; and she felt grateful for the 
Chance that had kept him back, when the door opened 
suddenly, and the young officer entered. He was deadly 
pale, and Lisabeta, in a trembling voice, demanded 
where he had been. 

“In the bed-room of the Countess!” replied Her- 
‘mann, gloomily; “I have only just quitted it. She is 
no more !” 





‘¢ But you trifle with me,” returned the maiden, un- 
easily. 

“It is too true, and I fear her death has been 
occasioned by me!” and he related to Lisabeta all that 
had occurred. 

She listened to him with a feeling of horror depicted 
on her countenance. After all his ietters, so full of 
tender expressions and protestations of fidelity, love 
had not inspired his obstinate and bold attempt upon 
her heart. Self-interest alone had been its object, and 
she had merely been the blind instrument of a robber 
and assassin. Tears of bitter agony and repentance 
flowed from her eyes. Hermann regarded the maiden 
in silence, but neither her distress, nor her beauty, 
rendered more touching by sorrow, could move his iron 
heart. Not a word of remorse at the death of the 
Countess escaped his lips. One single idea was im- 
pressed upon his mind—the irreparable loss of the 
secret by which he had hoped to attain riches. 

“You are a monster!” Lisabeta at length exclaimed, 
turning her head from him with aversion. 

“T did not intend to kill the Countess,” he replied, 
coldly ; ‘‘ my pistol was not loaded.” 

“Leave the house,” returned Lisabeta; ‘‘and yet 
there is but one way, and that is through the apartment 
of the Countess.” 

With a noiseless step Hermann entered the chamber 
of the deceased lady. He stopped and regarded her as 
he passed the chair on which she was seated. Her 
features were rigid in death, and he gazed upon them 
for some moments as if to assure himself of the fright- 
ful reality; then, descending the staircase without 
meeting any of the servants, he opened the gateway, 
and speedily regained his dwelling. 

Three days after this fatal night, Hermann entered at 
noon the convent of ——, where the last services of re- 
ligion were to be rendered to the remains of the 
Countess Anna Fedotovna, and yet he could not dis- 
semble to himself that he was her assassin. Although 
possessing no religious principle, he was very 
superstitious, and dreaded the malignant influence the 
dead are said, by some, to possess. The only way by 
which he considered the spirit of the departed could be 
appeased was to assist in the closing rites of humanity. 

The church was crowded with people, and he had 
some difficulty in finding a place. The body, dressed 
in a robe of white satin, was placed on a rich bier, 
under a velvet canopy, and surrounded by the family 
and domestics of the deceased Countess. A celebrated 
preacher pronounced the funeral oration. ‘“ The angel 
of death,” he exclaimed, “had taken her in the fervour 
of her pious meditations, and while waiting for the 
bridegroom before the altar!” 

The service ended, each assistant came forward to bid 
farewell to the dead, and last of all Hermann approached. 
He kneeled for a moment, and then rising, mounted the 
steps, and bent his head lowly before the corpse, when 
suddenly the eyes appeared to gaze on him with a glance 
of mockery, while a sardonic smile seemed to play over 
the features of the Countess. With a cry of horror 
Hermann fell backwards, and was carried fainting from 
the church. At the same moment Lisabeta Ivanovna 
became insensible, and was likewise supported into the 
air. 
For the rest of the day Hermann felt his nervous 
system considerably agitated. Contrary to his usual 
habit, he drank deeply to drown the care that preyed 
within him ; but the wine disordered his imagination, 
and in this condition he retired to rest. It seemed to 
him, during one of ‘this uneasy fits of sleep, that the 
Countess appeared at his bedside, and thus addressed 
him :— 

“T come to thee against my will, but I am obliged to 
answer your demand. Three, seven, and ace are the 
gaining cards, if played successively. You will play 
three times but never afterwards.” 

Hermann woke from Hig trance, dnd fancied that he 
even heard the door of his chamber close after the re- 
treating figure. He then rose, and entered the ante- 
room. His servant was lying fast asleep on the floor, 
having, like his master, indulged his palate at the 
expense of his head, the evening before. He had con- 
siderable difficulty in waking him, and could not obtain 
the least information of his supposed nocturnal visitor. 
The door of the ante-chamber was securely locked, and 
he alone possessed the key. The young officer, how- 
ever, determined to test the suggestion of his disordered 
fancy. 

There was then in Moscow a society of wealthy 
gamesters, presided over by the celebrated Tchelinski, 
who had passed his life at the card table. His magni- 


















































































ficent establishment, excellent dinners, and agreeable 
manners had gained him numerous friends. He arrived 
at St. Petersberg, and the patricians flocked to him from 
all parts, leaving the ball-rooms deserted, and pre- 
ferring the excitement of the card table to the seductions 
of fashionable society. Among others, Hermann was 
introduced to Tchelinski, by Naroumof. 

They passed through a long suite of apartments, 
crowded with visitors, among whom were generals, 
privy-councillors, and noblemen of the highest dignity. 
Young officers were also there, extended on splendid 
ottomans, smoking long pipes and taking ices. : 

At a long table in the principal room, surrounded by 
players, the master of the house officiated as banker. 
He was about sixty years of age, mild and gentlemanly 
in his deportment, and with a perpetual smile on his 
benevolent features. He welcomed Hermann with a 
friendly grasp, and invited him to a seat. The game 
was tedious, and the stakes were heavy. 

‘May I be permitted to choose a card?” enquired 
Hermann. 

Tchelinski answered him with a gracious nod, and 
Naroumof laughingly complimented him upon having 
conquered his aversion to gaming, wishing him success 
in his new career. 

Hermann inscribed the amount of the stake on the 
back of the card. 

‘“How much?” enquired the banker, rubbing his 
eyes, for he was shortsighted. 

“ Forty-seven thousand rubles,” answered Hermann. 

All stared in amazement at this announcement, and 
every glance was directed to the new comer. 

‘*He is most assuredly mad,” thought Naroumof, 
“and determined to ruin himself.” 

‘Allow me to inform you, sir,” observed Tchelinski, 
‘“‘ that your challange is somewhat formidable. No one 
here has ever risked more than two hundred and 
seventy-five rubles on one card.” 

‘*That may be,” replied Hermann, coldly; “ but I 
persist, nevertheless. Take it, or not, as you please.” 

Tchelinski nodded his head in assent. ‘I would 
merely remark,” he said, ‘that although I have every 
confidence in the honour of my friends, I can only 
engage on ready money. I doubt not your word is good 
as gold; yet, for form’s sake, and the facility of cal- 
culating the game, I shall feel obliged if you will place 
the money on your card.” 

Hermann took a quantity of bank notes from his 
pocket, and presented them to Tchelinski; who, after 
due examination, placed them on the card. 

The game commenced, and two numbers were drawn. 
‘“T have gained!” exclaimed. Hermann, showing his 
number. 

A murmur of astonishment circulated through the 
crowd, and for an instant the smiling features of the 
banker became clouded; but the shade soon passed 
away, and his habitual good humour prevailed. 

“Shall I settle with you now?” he enquired of 
Hermann. 

“ Tf you will have the goodness.” 

Tchelinski drew the notes from his portfolio, and 
paid the amount to the fortunate winner, who imme- 
diately retired to his apartments, overjoyed at his luck. 

The next evening he attended the gaming table again, 
took a card, and staked the same sum as the preceding 
day, with the addition of his gains. To the increased 
wonder of the spectators, he was a second time suc- 
cessful. 

The next day Hermann was in his place at the usual 
hour. The ranks of the curious were considerably 
swelled in consequence of his extraordinary chance. 
Parties quitted their whist tables to witness the game 
about to be played, and even the servants of the 
establishment crowded eagerly round Hermann to watch 
the encounter between him and the wealthy Tchelinski, 
who, pale but always smiling, took his place at the 
board. The duel, if we may so term it, commenced. 
Tchelinski shuffled the cards, and Hermann selected one 
which he covered with all the money he possessed, 
confiding for success to his knowledge of the three 
winning cards. A profound silence reigned throughout 
the apartments, as Tchelinski turned up the cards with 
trembling hands. On the right hand was a queen of 
spades, on the left an ace.” i 

“The ace gains,” exclaimed Hermann, and then 
uncovered his card. 

** Your queen has lost, then,” replied Tchelinski, in 
his blandest voice. 

Herman was thunderstruck. Instead of the ace, he 
held in his harids the queen of spades! He could 
searcely believe his eyes, but there was the card in his 
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grasp, and it seemed to him that the figure smiled with 
an air of mockery. 

He even fancied there was a resemblance between the 
picture on the card and the defunct Countess ! 

Tchelinski collected his bank-notes, while Hermann 

regarded him with a look of demoniac rage. At 
length, rushing from the table, and quitting the apart- 
ment, he heard behind him the loud laugh of the 
gamesters, and the coarse raillery of some who invited 
him to return, and tempt again the blind deity of 
chance. 

* Hermann is now in the asylum for idiots at St. Peters- 
burg. He never replies to any question, or takes the 
least notice of the visitor who knew him in his youth; 
wut he is unceasingly crying, ‘ Three —seven—ace ! 
three—seven—queen |” 

Lisabeta Ivanovna married a distant relation of the 
Countess Anna Fedotovna, and is comfortably esta- 
blished at Moscow, where her husband holds an official 
appointment. 

Tomski married the Princess Pauline * * * ; and is 
now & commander in the Russian service. 





THE ROSE AND THE SOUL. 


I. 
My dearest cull’d a ripe rose 
To wear upon his breast : 
A summer wind blew o’er it, 
The wind that loved it best ; 
And with the wind’s caressing 
One leaflet came apart, 
And all the rose’s petals 
Fell round my dearest’s heart. 
II. 


My dearest’ cull’d a love once 
To wear it in his breast: 

My soul was like the ripe rose, 
And he could hold it best. 

"Twas whole until his kisses 
Caused one stray leaf to part, 

Then all my soul’s rich petals 
Fell round about his heart. 





THE DEATH-WARNING, 


AND HOW THE DOCTOR GAVE IT THE LIE, 


— @—— 

On the second of April, 1888, about eleven o’clock at 
night, I was comfortably seated in my favourite arm- 
chair, reposing my thoughts, which had been painfully 
exerted during a hard day’s labour in the arduous duties 
of my profession, by retracing many of the scenes in 
which the last twenty-five years had been passed. 

In early youth I had chosen the medical profession 
from predilection; and my attachment to it had in- 
ereased with increasing years. Five years of struggles, 
five more of gradual advancement towards establishing 


a sticcessful practice, and fifteen more added to these, 


during which I had had more patients than I could 
possibly attend to, formed my professional history, and 
brought me to the age of fifty—a steady, wealthy 
bachelor, having’ obtained some reputation for skill, 
and, what I valued more, the friendship of many of my 
patients. Over recollections in which blessings greatly 
predominated, one sorrow still brooded. When about 
thirty-five years of age, at the commencement of my 
getting what is called “into fashion,” I was called to 
attend an only child, the daughter of a widow. In her 
I found the only woman I ever loved with that love 
which leads one to constitute the happiness of one’s 
future life in passing it with the being so adored ; but 
I could not save her: my art may have smoothed her 
path to the grave—I trust it did—more was not per- 
mitted to me. The shadow of this grief darkened many 
after years; nor could an inheritance of about 2500 
per annum, into which I most unexpectedly came about 
that period, through the death of an uncle and two 
cousins, in any degree console me; but by leading a 


ence, patients flocked in upon me, so that I was often 
obliged to send some of them to one or two of my pro- 
fessioral friends. 

On the evening when the first scene of the little 
reminiscence I am about to relate occurred, the weather 
‘was cold for the season: a quantity of dingy London 
snow lay half melted on the ground, and a heavy sleet 


was falling fast—just the kind of night to make one 
appreciate fireside comforts ; and I was congratulating 
myself on the prospect of spending the night at home 
not thinking it likely any of my patients would summon 
me, when an impatient double-knock at the street door 


put all my cozy anticipations to flight. My good 
humour was, however, speedily restored, by seeing my 
ever-welcome friend Colonel Delaware, enter my library. 
He was an especial favourite of mine and the world in 
general, and most deservedly; a brave and able officer, 
often desperately wounded, he united to a feeling and 
simple heart, a strong, clear understanding, a handsome 
person, and a manly, quiet manner; and, paramount 
above all those sterling qualities, integrity and honour, 
which add the brightest lustre even to a diadem, and 
can make the lowest serf a gentleman of Nature’s own 
creating. He was a man of few words, and generally 
undemonstrative ; but, having known him intimately 
for many years, I instantly saw that a heavy cloud hung 
upon him, and, as I invited him to take an arm-chair . 
opposite to my own, I rather anxiously inquired if any- 
thing ailed little Cecil, alluding to his only child, a 
lovely boy of two years old. 

‘*No, he is well; it is of his mother I am come to 
speak.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Delaware!” I exclaimed. ‘“ Thank God, the 
evil can hardly be grave enough to warrant the despon: 
dency I read in your countenance, for I saw her in her 
carriage but two days since; I was not very close to her, 
certainly, but near enough to see she is as pretty as 
ever.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, my friend, she is dying,” rejoined 
Colonel Delaware. 

“ Dying !—Good God !—and we sit talking here! Let 
us hasten to her instantly, and you can explain the cir- 
cumstances while we are on the road,” I hurriedly 
uttered, while preparing to invest myself with the 
overcoat that is ever the companion of my night 
rambles. 

To my surprise, my visitor stirred not, but mourn- 
fully shaking his head, said, ‘‘ Not so, my dear doctor, 
you cannot see her to-night; whether we can manage 
for you ever to do so, I know not; for now she resolutely 
refuses to have any advice, asserting that her malady is 
beyond the reach of human skill.” 

‘* Pooh, nonsense! and you suffer her to injure her- 
self, physically and morally, by giving way to such 
caprices,” said I, very crossly, throwing down the coat, 
and planting myself in my own ‘chair—for I can be a 
little testy when those in whom I am interested will not 
do as I think they ought. Softening, however, as I 
looked more closely into my friend’s face, I added, ‘‘ At 
least, tell me all you can. Where is the seat of her 
complaint? how long has it been apparent? and what 
are its symptoms ?” 

“I can only tell you,” he replied, ‘that about a 
month since she began to waste away, losing both 
appetite and strength, and also to a great degree the 
power of sleeping; she turns with disgust from all sus- 
tenance, and it is with the greatest difficulty she can be 
persuaded to swallow a few spoonfuls of any food in the 
course of the day. That pure colour you used to 
admire, now only appears in sudden flushes; she will 
not admit that she is ill, yet she has been frequently 
observed to shed tears over her boy, pressing him to 
her heart with almost convulsive energy. Since I was 
elected a member of the House of Commons I have had 
a separate sleeping apartment, fearing that the. late 
hours I am obliged to keep might disturb Clara, whose 
constitution, you have often told me, though not sickly, 
is very delicate. In the day-time, she will scarcely 
suffer me to remain five minutes away from her; so that 
I could not have come to you at any other time but this, 
when she believes me engaged at the House. Above all 
things, she implores me not to acquaint you with her 
state.” 

‘‘She is afraid I shall cure her, I suppose,” I said, 
this time to myself, feeling a little nettled at this want 
of confidence towards an old friend of her father's, who 
‘had known her from her birth. | “ All this is exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, and I can come to no conclusion from 
it,” I observed, after a minute’s reflection. ‘“ The fact 
is, I must see her myself, and I will be at your house 
to-morrow about eleven o’clock. Don’t be alarmed,” I 
continued, anticipating the words he was about to utter, 
‘* I will make my visit appear a purely accidental one.” 

He then rose to depart, and as I conducted him to 
the door, I endeavoured to cheer him by expressing the 
conviction I really felt, that he had, through over-soti- 
citude, magnified the evil; I then returned to my fire- 





side to meditate on what had passed. 








As I write this principally for the guidance of my 
young successors in the healing art, should they ever 
encounter a similar case, I must describe Clara Delaware, 
She was the only child of a young Spanish lady of high 
rank, who was found near the field of Albuera by Colonel, 
then Captain Mortimer, entirely unprotected, having 
lost her father and two brothers in the engagement ; 
she was only ten years of age, and her preserver sent 
her over to England, where she remained for six years, 
under the care of his aunt. At the expiration of that 
time, Mortimer married her. After they had been 
united about a year, she died in giving birth to Clara. 
For eighteen years the sorrowiug husband devoted him- 
self to the care of the legacy his wife had left him ; he 
then esteemed himself fortunate in being able to bestow 
her hand on Colonel Delaware, to whom her heart was 
already given. His task being thus accomplished, two 
months after his daughter’s marriage, his spirit fled to 
rejoin her whom he had loved so well. This was the 
first sorrow Clara had ever known, and so deeply did it 
affect her, that for months I despaired of saving her, 
and only the joy of becoming a parent herself effectually 
roused her from the deep dejection her father’s loss had 
plunged her into. She inherited her mother’s almost 
Eastern style of beauty and acutely nervous tempera- 
ment, her grace and softness, combined with a share of 
her father’s English principles, and strong, faithful 
heart. Altogether, however, she was more like a 
daughter of the South than a native-born English- 
woman. Iam one of those who believe that a propor- 
tion of the maladies that affect humanity may be traced 
to mental causes; and to watch for the signs of these, 
and remove them if possible, is part of my system: and 
as I have been rather more than nsually fortunate, I 
still think my views are correct. In this case, I could 
not divest myself of the impression that the fair lady's 
disease owed a little to fancy; and, promising myself to 
investigate it very carefully on the morrow, I retired to 
rest. 

Eleven o’clock on the following day found me at 
Colonel Delaware’s door; and, taking the privilege of 
an old friend’and doctor, I proceeded, unannounced, to 
her boudoir. The first glance showed me there was 
real cause for anxiety; indeed, I could scarcely believe 
the attenuated form before me was that of one who, but 
a few short weeks before, had been so blooming a young 
woman. She was lying on a sofa; her magnificent 
Spanish eyes were slightly sunken, and surrounded by a 


-dark circle, sure indication of extreme languor ; she had 


lost that rich, deep colour, so beautiful when it mantles 
on the cheek of a dark-eyed beauty ; her cheek was now 
perfectly pale, of a wan ivory paleness; her hands, 
through the fine skin of which the blue veins were fear- 
fully apparent, hung listlessly, and seemed almost 
transparent; the roundness and embonpoint that had 
made her figure one of the most perfect that can be 
imagined, had quite disappeared ; yet she was, as usual, 
elegantly, almost artistically dressed, and every possible 
effort had been made to conceal the ravages illness had 
made upon her beauty. Even her beautiful long curls 
were so arranged as to hide as much as possible the 
extreme emaciation of her throat and neck. I recognised 
in all this a moral determination to resist increasing 
illness, which I had often found to be a bad sign; 
indeed, altogether, I was painfully surprised at her 
appearance. 

As I am now arrived at that age which (too matter-of- 
fact to appreciate a graceful and flowery style) thinks the 
easiest and simplest manner the best, I will relate our 
conversation as they do the dialogues in children’s 
school-books, thereby avoiding the insufferable monotony 
of ‘I observed,” ‘she replied,” ‘‘I rejoined,” &c., &c. 
Assuming a cheerfulness I was far from feeling, I seated 
myself in a chair by her sofa, and silently taking pos- 
session of her wrist, appeared to consult the beatings of 
her pulse. Raising her eyelids, the lashes of which 
were so long and silky that they were a marvel, in a 
composed voice she deliberately broke the silence that 
had reigned until then. 

Mrs. Delaware—‘‘ What brings you here, doctor? Do 
you come at my husband’s request ?”” 

Doctor—‘ That is a very unkind question. I have 
not seen you for two months. I do not think I have 
been so long without seeing you since you came into this 
world; now you ask me why I come. Do not be 
alarmed, I do not intend to score this visit against you, 
though I really think you greatly need my care.” 

Mrs. Delaware—‘‘ Why so? You see I am quite well.” 

Doctor—‘ Yes, I see that you have got on a very 
beautiful dress. Nothing can be more coquettish than 
that little Frenchified cap. All that is very false, and 
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you are very false, too, and are trying now to deceive 
me.” 

Mrs. Delaware—‘' Indeed I am suffering no pain any- 
where. 

Doctor— Would you really wish to persuade me that 
you are in good health? Why, if I could be mistaken 
in the expression of your countenance, the sound of 
your voice, your painful respiration, uneven pulse, the 
pallor of your face, and your emaciation, speak to me 
in language not to be refuted. Now, I will venture to 
assert, that for a month you have scarcely ate or slept.” 

Mrs. Delaware—“ Oh, no, doctor, three weeks at the 
outside.” 

Doctor—‘‘ There, now, you have fairly avowed and 
confessed yourself to be ill.” 

Mrs. Delaware—“ But it is possible to lose both sleep 
and appetite without being ill; one can suffer, too: 
generally, without having any decided complaint.” 

Doctor—‘* Do you know that you distress me ex- 
tremely? but, thank God, I still feel confident that I shal) 
be able to restore you to health and happiness. I have 
not so blind a confidence in the drugs and remedies of 
my profession, but that I am truly rejoiced to perceive 
I shall have to treat you rather for a mental care than 
for corporeal indisposition. Forget that I am a doctor ; 
look upon me as your old ‘friend, your father’s old 
friend, and tell me what is weighing so heavily on your 
mind? Perhaps I may be able to lighten the burthen 
for you.” 

Mrs. Delaware—“ You are a kind friend, but you can- 
not restore me to sleep or appetite; I must bear my 
fate.” 

Doctor—“ Your fate, madame! (nothing puts me out 
like a soupcon of romance ;) you ought to be continually 
grateful for so happy a fate. The adored wife of one of 
the most distinguished, handsomest and best men of the 
day, possessing a large fortune, mother of the most 
promising boy in the three kingdoms.” 

Mrs. Delaware (interrupting me)—“ And is it not a 
hard fate to break that noble husband’s heart, to aban- 
don my darling Cecil on the threshold of life »—O, 
merciful God, it is, indeed, too cruel !” 

At these words I began to fear my fair patient had 
listened too long to the honied words of some deceiver, 
who was striving to induce her to abandon her happy 
home, and all its virtuous joys, to embrace a life of 
misery and shame ; but there was so much real anguish 
in her looks and voice at the idea of separation, that, 
though most sincerely grieved, I was not much alarmed. 

Doctor (gravely but kindly) —‘‘ God will exact no such 
sacrifice from you. He demands no severing of such 
sacred ties ; in the twenty-five years during which I 
have been engaged in soothing and healing my fellow- 
creatures, Ihave gained much experience, and with it 
some power to advise ; nor have I been so unobservant 
of the ways of the fashionable world as not to have 
marked the perils to which youth and beauty are ex- 
exposed, even when guarded by a husband’s watchful 
care; but believe me——” 

Mrs. Delaware (eagerly interrapting me)—*“ Stop, 
doctor ; I blush for the mistake I have thoughtlessly led 
you into. To clear myself from the suspicion I have 
given rise to, I see I must confide to you the cause of 
my illness and depression ; but before I do so, I must 
receive your solemn promise not to communicate what I 
may tell you to Colonel Delaware until after my death.” 

T readily gave the required promise, which, indeed, 
cost me nothing; for I have invariably found, in all 
anxious and trying cases, husbands and mothers prove 
very troublesome confidants. Mrs. Delaware then re- 
lated the following circumstances :— 

A month previously, she awoke rather earlier than 
usual, and, not wishing to rise immediately, passed an 
hour in reading ‘‘ Letters on Animal Megnetism.” She 
then laid the book aside, and fell asleep ; she was roused 
from her slumbers by her bed-room door opening, the 
clock on the mantle-piece striking ten at the same mo- 

“ment, and two men in black entering, Astonishment 
kept her silent as they advanced to the table in the 
centre of the room. One, an old man, kept his hat on, 
and leaning one hand (in which he held a rule and 
pencil) on the table, turned round to address his com- 
panion, who, hat in hand, appeared to be awaiting his 
orders, which consisted in minute directions respecting 
the making of a coffin—the length, breadth, thickness, 
lining, &c., being all accurately described. When he 
ceased speaking, his subordinate inquired what the 
inscription was to be; the old man replied, speaking 
slowly and impressively—‘« Clara Delaware, aged twenty- 
two, deceased at midnight on the 10th of April, 1888.” 
At these words, both, for the first time, looked earnestly 








at Clara, and slowly left the room. Shaking off in some 
degree the spell that had hitherto bound her, she rang 
her bell; and her maid immediately answering her 
summons, she found, to add to her consternation, that 
this maid had been sitting for the last three hours in 
the room through which these men must have passed. 
Finding, on further investigation, that no one in the 
house had seen her lugubrious visitors, she gave herself 
up to supernatural terrors; and, conceiving that she had 
received a warning that she was to die at midnight on 
the 10th of April, she had lost appetite and sleep, and 
was, in fact, fast sinking under the impression that the 
hour indicated was fated to be her last. 

At first I was quite rejoiced to find it was not worse ; 
and, rubbing my hands with even more apparent glee 
than I really felt, I asked her how she could possibly 
have allowed an uneasy dream, engendered, no doubt, 
by the mystic nature of the book she had been reading, 
to disturb her so much, adding a few jesting observa- 
tions ; but the mournful expression of her countenance 
checked me, and, at last, taking it up seriously, I endea- 
voured, by every argument that suggested itself to me, 
calling in the aid of religion, philosophy, and common 
sense, to demolish the monster her imagination had 
raised. In vain; I could not flatter myself that even for 
a moment her belief wavered. When I arose to depart, 
which I did, promising myself to return again and again, 
when I had considered the case a little, she gave me a 
letter sealed with black, to deliver to her husband after 
her death. 

Reflection added considerably to the‘‘uneasiness I 
already felt. I saw in her altered form what dire havoc 
imagination had already made; and when the extreme 
nervous susceptibility of her system was considered, 
there was but too much reason to apprehend the very 
worst might happen, unless her mind could be relieved 
from its present state of painful tension by some most 
satisfactory and conclusive means. Telling her husband 
his wife required amusement and change, and requesting 
him to procure her daily some friendly society, so that 
she should be as little alone as possible, I paid her 
myself long and frequent visits. All my spare moments 
I employed in searching books for anecdotes and argu- 
ments, which I trusted might prove more convincing 
than my own. Often in the night I congratulated 
myself on having found some new light wherein to place 
it, that must at once satisfy her. Still in vain; all my 
efforts failed in changing into hesitation the firm, fixed 
belief, so clearly to be read in her calm, mournful eyes. 

My prescriptions failed equally in improving her 
bodily health. I saw her waste almost as I watched 
her; I felt her pulse grow slower and weaker under my 
fingers, and the fatal night was fearfully near at hand. 
My anxiety rose almost to agony—indeed, I am per- 
suaded that a fortnight of such suffering would have 
finished the doctor as well as the patient. All ima- 
ginable expedients I thought of and rejected—among 
others, that of bribing two men to come forward and 
confess they had entered her apartment, and acted the 
warning scene for a lark or a wager; but, as she told 
me their features: were indelibly impressed upon her 
mind, I abandoned that. The scheme on which I 
paused the longest, was that of giving her, on the fatal 
night, a dose of laudanum, so that she should sleep over 
the dreaded hour ; but her rapidly-increasing weakness 
obliged me to relinquish that, as too dangerous ; and the 
nearer the day approached, the more obvious it became 
that her constitution would not stand opium. I asked 
the opinion of several of the most eminent men of the 
day; but (as I could not introduce any of them to her 
without at once proving to her how ill I thought her, 
which would have had the most disastrous effect), with- 
out seeing her, and understanding her temperament, 
they could not conceive the danger, and thought she 
would get over it with a fright. Thrown thus on my 
resources, with the life of this young creature, a wife and 
mother, depending on the wisdom of my treatment, I 
neglected most of my other patients to devote myself to 
her, and spend all my evenings with her and her hus- 
band. Her manners were always most winning, but 
became daily more so; she spoke to us all with such an 
affectionate expression. It appeared almost as though 
she sought to secure our love for her memory, when she 
herself should be summoned away. 

On the evening on the 8th of April, the evening but 
one before the dread night; she was suddenly seized 
with a violent fit of hysterics, succeeded by fainting fits. 
Colonel Delaware, who, for some time past had, with 
the usual blindness of affection, imagined that his wife 
was recovering, now, for the first time, as he knelt by 
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the side of the bed to which he had carried her, per- 








ceived partly the imminence of her danger. I cheered 
him, poor fellow, as much as possible, and on seeing 
Mrs. Delaware comparatively restored, I returned home ; 
and after a night of most anxious consideration as to 
the means of getting my patient over the dreaded mid- 
night hour, the remembrance of a play I had seen when 
& boy flashed upon my mind, and I instantly determined 
to adopt the old stage trick of changing the clocks. My 
plan, though it presented some difficulties, was soon 
arranged in my mind, and I began, for the first time for 
several days, to entertain hope. 

The next evening I confided to the Colonel that his 
wife had a fixed idea that on the following night she 
would have an attack similar to the one she had just 
recovered from, which would be the crisis of her malady ; 
that I myself thought it not improbable the excited 
state of her nerves might actually. produce what sho 
dreaded, and I therefore wished to save her constitution 
that shock, by putting all the clocks and watches one 
hour behind the real time on the following day. He 
pledged himself to follow my directions most faithfully, 
and promised the most inviolable secrecy. The servants 
were made acquainted with jus: sufficient to ensure 
their co-operation ; and as they were sincerely attached 
to their young mistress full reliance could be placed on 
their faithful execution of the orders entrusted to them. 

The morning of the eventful 10th was, fortunately, as 
brilliant a day as can well be conceived ; even smoky 
London became almost bright, and all things seemed 
to exult in the coming spring. I visited my patient in 
the morning, and found her, as I expected, weaker and 
lower than the preceding evening. I peremptorily 
ordered carriage exercise ; and, as she always yielded 
to my suggestions, it was settled that at three o'clock 
her husband should accompany her in a short country 
drive. While she was attiring for this purpose, her 
maid was awkward enough to break the chain to which 
her mistress’ watch was attached (being provided by me 
with the means to do it) and the watch was obliged to 
be left at home. During her absence every clock and 
watch in the house was put back one hour; and I sue- 
ceeded in getting the church-clock in their immediate 
vicinity retarded that time. I will not recount the 
difficulties I met with in accomplishing that part of my 
plan, nor the pompous refusals with which my earnest 
entreaties were first met; nor how the dignity of the 
parochial powers gradually softened into humanity 
when told that a member of Parliament would not only 
feel deeply indebted to them but make a liberal dona- 
tion to their parochial funds. 

On re-entering her apartment, poor Clara eagerly 
resumed her watch, the damage having been repaired 
during her absence, and anxiously compared it with the 
clock on the chimneypiece—the hour both indicated 
was five. She also found on her table two notes from 
her two most intimate friends, inviting themselves to 
dine with her that day at six—alias seven—in conse- 
quence of my having paid them a visit that morning, 
when, confiding the consequences to them, I taught 
them their parts. One was a Mrs. Wakefield, who had 
been the instructress of Mrs. Delawere’s youth, and 
was still regarded by her with sincere affection; she 
was a calm, sensible, self-possessed person, of en- 
couraging and maternal manners. The other was an 
old maid, a Miss Holman, the most agreeable plain 
woman I ever knew, full of drollery and anecdote, but 
hiding a strong mind and excellent heart under a light, 
careless, gay address. She also had known our invalid 
from her birth, and a strong friendship existed between 
them. I had, of course, invited myself to this mo- 
mentous dinner of my own arranging; and, moreover, 
had requested Colonel Delaware to bring home to 
dinner, apparently by accident, the Rev. Wilfred 
Alderson, an old friend of the family, and a bright 
example of all a Christian pastor ought to be. There 
was an expression in his benign and reverend coun- 
tenance of such complete internal conviction of the 
divine nature of his profession, and the truths he was 
called upon to inculcate, that inspired at once confi- 
dence and affection; and yet the unbeliever and the 
scoffer invariably shrunk from his calm, clear gaze. I 
had not forgotten to pay him a visit in my morning 
rounds, and I could not but hope the presence of such 
a man, the type of all that is most cheering and con- 
soling in our holy religion, would not be without its 
effect on our poor sinking hostess. 

When we were all assembled, the greetings over, we 
descended to the dining-room, which Mrs. Delaware 
reached with less difficulty than I had apprehended. 
When I saw her in the full blaze of light, all my terrors 
in some degree smothered by the active exertions I had 
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been making all day, returned full upon me. It was 
not only that she was wasted and pale, but her eyes, 
drawn back into her head, had a most painful expres- 
sion; her lips were of a purple tinge, and nervous 
twitches passed frequently over her face. I glanced 
round, to see if her friends were all conducting them- 
selves according to orders, and, observing a slight 
contraction of the features of the gay old maid, I 
frowned at her; and she, immediately taking the hint, 
wiih great self-command, rattled off, story after story, 
and bon mot after bon mot, until even a sort of half 
smile stole over poor Clara’s face. A most painful 
smile it was, and nearly unmanned her husband, 
ignorant as he was of the worst; but a severe look 
brought him into obedience again. 

I shall never forget that dinner! All ate and talked 
but the hostess; but I truly believe not one of the 
party knew what they ate, and but little of what they 
said, We all felt it was a thing to be got over, and 
many were the anxious glances turned towards the 
object of all our solicitude, who unconscious that so 
many loving eyes were fearfully, though covertly 
watching, kept continually glancing at the clock, and 
often compared it with the watch. I noticed that each 
time the hour struck, her agitation increased, and this 
became worse as the evening advanced. A fine, self- 
playing organ in the room, which everybody requested 
to hear again, aided my efforts to protract the dinner 
as long as possible ; so that when we arose it was half- 
past eight—really half-past nine. My. Alderson had 
previously requested that we might accompany the 
ladies after dinner, and not remain at table after their 
departure; and now Miss Holman playfully entreated 
that, instead of repairing to that “ great large, formal 
drawing-room,” we might be permitted, as a great 
indulgence, to spend the evening in Mrs. Delaware’s 
pretty boudoir ; and, as we all joined in the request, it 
was agreed to, and we accordingly repaired there. 

I had been anxious to compass this little arrange. 
ment, because should it be necessary to convey my 
patient to her bed, as her boudoir opened out of hey 
bed-room, it was far more convenient. Scarcely were 
we established, however, when a little circumstance 
occurred which I felt most indignant with myself for 
not having foreseen, though I scarcely know how I 
could have prevented it. Little Cecil was brought in 
to receive his parents’ last kiss for the day. Those 
who can form any conception what a mother’s feelings 
would be on beholding for the last time an only and 
idolized child, will easily fancy with what convulsive 
despair poor Clara strained her boy to her heart; and 
those who cannot, will not be rendered more feeling 
by any description I could give. I may say we all 
endured martyrdom while this lasted: no one could 
speak, and all bowed their heads to conceal the emotion 
their utmost efforts could not entirely repress. At last 
I motioned the maid to take the child away: and 
making a diversion ‘by calling on Colonel Delaware to 
assist me in bringing forward the sofa, I insisted on my 
patient placing herself thereon, and I seated myself 
beside her; and, consulting her pulse from time to 
time, tried to draw her into conversation. 

Half-past nine—aeiually half-past ten, was now 
reached ; another dreadful hour and a-half to drag over. 
Tea was brought, and the conversation became more 
easy; but my anxiety was becoming almost intolerable. 
Clara was fast becoming worse—every stroke of the 
clock seemed to bear off some of her little remaining 
vitality; her hand, sometimes burning, had become 
cold as death. Ten, half-past ten passed over, and 
now the dreadful moment for us—not her—was ap- 
proached. Clenching my hand so that my nails en- 
tered the flesh, and biting my lips till the blood ran 
down, I awaited the first stroke of the real midnight 
hour. It paesed: how great was the relief. He who 
réad the hearts of all present alone can tell. Every 
countenance began to brighten, every voice began to lose 
its constrained tone, as the passing minutes made assur- 
ance doubly sure. Still I trembled for Clara. 

I had intended to await the half-hour before I an- 
nounced to her that her supposed. prophecy was false ; 
but when it reached a quarter past she became so much 
worse—short, sharp spasms contracting her features, 
and her whole face assuming a violet hue—that, appre- 
hending she would fall into convulsions, I dared 
no longer delay the announcement; 0, rising from 
my place, I advanced to the table, and striking it 
loud enough to attract even Clara’s attention, I ex- 
claimed— 

“Colonel, go and embrace your wife—she is saved. 
With one word I can effect her instant cure.” 





All rose at my words, and Clara fixed upon me a gaze 
of mingled wonder and incredulity. 

“Yes,” I continued, ‘I hereby proclaim the vision 
which announced to Mrs. Delaware that she was to die 
this night at twelve o’clock to be a false and lying one; 
because at this moment she is living before us, and it is 
twenty minutes past twelve.” 

“ You mistake, doctor ; it is only eleven, not twelve,” 
said she, as despair seemed again settling on her coun- 
tenance. 

“It is past twelve, I assure you. Pardon us, my dear 
Mrs. Delaware; but finding all reasoning powerless, 
your friends and I have put back one hour every watch 
and clock on which your eyes have rested.” 

I could now perceive a faint gleam of hope in her 
eyes as she breathlessly said, “‘ But the church-clock— 
I counted eleven myself not half-an-hour since ?”’ 

“* Ah,” I replied, ‘‘ that will be a bad business for the 
Colonel; not less than a hundred pounds presented to 
the parish will be deemed sufficient recompense by the 
high and mighty dignitaries of the parish. In half-an- 
hour we shall have the pleasure of hearing it chime 
one. Poor midnight has been tabooed from the quarter 
to-night.” 

I then produced a second watch, with which I had 
provided myself, indicating the real time, and also a 
note from one of the churchwardens to the Colonel, 
expressing the satisfaction felt by himself and col- 
leagues at being able to serve so distinguished a pa- 
rishioner. Her friends and husband crowded round 
her, each multiplying proofs of the truth. Hiding her 
face in her hands, she hastily rose and left the apart- 
ment. We all felt that she had gone to her child; and, 
at my request no one followed her. She returned in a 
minute, with a face radiant with smiles and tears, 
from which all bad symptoms were fast disappearing. 
Her husband, almost paralysed by the sudden knowledge 
he had obtained of the imagined risk, seemed, soldier as 
he was, quite overcome; and it was well for us all when 
the venerable pastor, calling us all around, addressed 
a short prayer to Him whose merciful aid had been 
so frequently, though silently, implored during the last 
few hours. 

I then resumed my medical capacity ; and as we had 
all so indifferently dined I prescribed a supper, which 
was immediately assented to; but Mrs. Delaware feared 
we might not fare so well as she could wish, the 
servants not having been warned. Begging her to be 
perfectly easy on that head, as I had taken the liberty 
to order the supper two days previously, the bell was 
rang for it; and a more joyous party never, I am sure, 
sat down to enjoy themselves. Clara ate the wing of 
a chicken, and her bloom appeared rapidly returning. 
We kept it up right merrily until past three; and, 
remaining behind the last, I stopped the thanks she 
longed to give me, by pointing out the sin of indulging 
the imagination too much, showing her she had allowed 
a foolish dream to bring her within an inch of the grave 
—and bidding her good night I, too, joyfully departed. 

In a few days she was perfectly well, and has never 
had a similar visionary attack. I have related this 
short incident to show my young successors that 
complaints arising from mental causes are best com- 
bated by the mind itself—a powerful organ of cure, too 
little thought of in these days of whimsical remedies 
and wonderful discoveries. 

——_= 
THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER. 

— 
FROM UHLAND. 

There came three students over the Rhine, 
Dame Werter’s house they entered in : 
** Dame Werter, hast thou good beer and wine, 
And where is that lovely daughter of thine ?” 
‘* My beer and my wine are fresh and clear, 
My daughter is lying cold on her bier.” 
They stepped within the chamber of rest, 
Where shrined lay the maiden, in black robes drest. 
The first he drew from her face the veil-— 
** Ah, wert thou alive, thou maiden so pale,” 
He said, as he gazed with saddened brow— 
‘* How dearly would I love thee now !” 
The second he covered the face anew, 
And, weeping, he turned aside from the view ; 
** Ah, me! that thou liest on the cold bier— 
The one I have loved for so many a year !” 
The third once more uplifted the veil— 
He kissed the lips so deadly pale ; 
‘“* Thee loved I ever, still love I thee, 
And thee will I love through eternity !” 








HAND AND GLOVE. 
A CITY NOVELET. 


BY L. H. F. Dv TERREAUX. 


—_.———. 
CHAPTER XX. 
TOM SEES sOME FUN. 


It was a startling sight for the worthy trio—that of 
Tom surmounting a fallen screen, plunged headlong 
into the midst of the room. It took them aback with a 
terrified sense of disclosure; but Mr. Orpwood, re- 
covering himself first, proved fully equal to the 
occasion. ‘ 

Picking Tom up, he laughed reassuringly, bantered 
him on the joke they had played off on him in talking 
of his family in that alarming way, and hoped the joke 
had not alarmed him seriously. 

“ You see, dear boy,” he said, with the graceful air of 
a practical joke upon him, ‘‘the moment I entered the 
room, I detected you behind the screen. So I thought 
‘Oho! if Tom can’t announce himself when he visits an 
old friend, but plays at hide and seek, why, we’ll serve 
Tom out.’ So we prepared a little plot for Tom, and 
it astonished Tom, it would seem. Eh, Tom? How- 
ever, there’s no harm done. Have some breakfast.” 

But Tom declined. Which, however, did not prevent 
Mr. Orpwood forcing a glass of wine on Tom, which the 
girl Letty, at a signal from her protector, brought out 
of another room. And then they all became very 
merry; for Mr. Orpwood told such funny stories, and 
Wire was so gay—noisily gay, that is to say, but still 
funny; and even Letty cheered up, though merriment 
in her partook somewhat of insolent levity. And then 
Tom found himself getting thirsty. 

He took another glass of wine, and then another, and 
felt very much elated and very happy. How they all 
laughed! Tom had had no idea that Orpwood was such 
an amusing fellow. He did not care for Strummer that 
morning a single rap, Tom didn’t. Not a B flat. 

And then somehow an interregnum of sensibility 
occurred. Tom must have fallen asleep; for when he 
came to his active sense again, he found the afternoon 
had arrived, and there was dinner. There were some 
other people at dinner, too. Devane, and Chafferson, 
and Poodle, and Joe; and yet Tom had never noticed 
them enter the room. It was very curious ! 

He got up {unsteadily from the sofa, saying he must 
be off home; but those irresolute legs of his were: 
opinionative this time: they declined to support him. 
Then Mr. Orpwood came and helped him to sit up, and 
gave him some brandy, which had a wonderful effect. 
Tom was eventually persuaded to stay dinner, and had 
more wine; after which he became once more happy, 
and volunteered to stay with the rest and see some fun.. 
For it had been announced that all the disciples were 
going out to see some fun. To Tom, thus suddenly 
ambitious of fun, the consciousness was never borne that 
the wine he drank was out of a different bottle to those 
the others poured from; or that whenever any of the 
other gentlemen reached towards Tom’s bottle, the 
watchful eye of Orpwood detected them, and the ready 
wit of Orpwood put them unsuspectingly off. 

Wire was gone, and so was Letty: the men were all 
alone. They were again all very merry, Tom thought : 
capital company. And so indeed they were; all but 
Joe, who was under a cloud. For Joe, having as he 
represented, passed the interval between has last 
appearance and this in a hasty run into Arabia 
Petrea, had lost his luggage somewhere about the 
Isthmus of Suez, and had been compelled to return 
in the costume of the occasion, which was something 
between a Bedouin Arab and a pirate. Joe, having just 
returned to his native heath without a change of 
costume in his possession, had ordered several new 
suits, but they were not yet made. The consequence 
being, that Joe wasflow. 

However, they all drank heavily, Joe ‘ picking him- 
self up” vinously, as readily as the rest. And having 
drunk wine and coffee, they all set out to see some 
fun. 

Of the fun Tom retained the haziest idea. The idea 
of their going off in cabs to some theatre; of seeing a 
maze of people on a foggy stage at a great distance off ; 
of there being a row in the theatre; of orange-peel 
being shied at somebody ; of there being a little cursing 
thrown in. Of cool air and lamplight succeeding the 
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vehemently applauding the two men as they battered 
each other about. Of more cool air and street after 
this; of more drink but no cabs. Of a row at a street 
corner; of the whole party being somehow involved ; 
of the cause being not satisfactorily defined. Of Joe’s 
disappearance down a grid, painfully pummelling a 
street-porter. Of his reappearance in the grasp of a 
constable. Of Joe’s stating to the constable that he 
was the Duke of Manchester ; of the assertion not being 
believed. Of the subsequent loss of Joe altogether. 
Of more drink thereafter. Of a drawing-room full of 
candelabra and ladies and gentlemen in evening dress ; 
of the ladies being in very evening dress. Of a hall 
where a mock trial was going on; of riotous songs. Of 
more drink with this. Of the futile effort to smoke a 
cigar. Of the rest of the fun being a dreamlike amal- 
gam of everything and nothing, until the idea of nothing 
chiefly predominated. 

When Tom’s mind recovered its tone—a dazed and 
bleak tone in a bleak morning air—a more defined idea 
came to him. This time it was the idea of sitting very 
cold and wretched on the steps of the General Post 
Office, with none of his friends near him. He rose 
shivering and only half-conscious, and found it was 
early morning. How long he had sat there, how indeed 
he got there, Tom could not. for his life have said; but 
he was very stiff and chilled and headachy and ill. He 
staggered to his feet, and staggered westwards home. 

He arrived at George-street, Hanover-square, coinci- 
dently with the milkman. He heard from the servant 
that the family had been in the greatest state of anxiety 
at his disappearance, and had sat up till late into the 
morning waiting for him—Mr. Throgmorton and Alfred 
having scoured half London in his quest. Very dis- 
mally, Tom went to bed. 

Not all his asseveration when he met his injured re- 
latives next morning would induce them to believe the 
story af where he had passed the preceding day. Tom 
had evidently broken out into wild dissipation, and no- 
body believed his excuses. Wire, interrogated at the office 
by Mr. Throgmorton, denied having seen the culprit the 
day before ; Alfred called at the apartments Tom asserted 
he had visited, and found no Mr. Orpwood lived there. 
Evidently then Tom had lied, in his desire to shield 
his own misdoings. He had trumped up this story, 
and nobody believed it. He was tabooed for some time 
after this; and whenever riotous excesses happened to 
be mentioned incidéntally in the family, Mr. Throg- 
morton would shake his head and look at Tom. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


A CAPTURE. 

Months rolled on, and it became evident to Lucy 
‘Throgmorton what her father’s wishes were in the 
matter of her marriage. He had never openly alluded 
to it, beyond that time of the ball, but by inuendo and 
hint he often pointed out to her the direction she was 
to follow. Wire became again a constant visitor. To 
facilitate this, Alfred had been sent off to Liverpool— 
then a journey of many days—to look after some arrival 
in the docks and to place a stop on the cargo. The 
business needed no principal to attend to it; for it was 
of a simple nature; but Mr. Throgmorton deemed it 
better to get his son out of the way. 

And then Wire spoke to Lucy. He had been casting 
about for weeks, but at last he spoke openly. Lucy, 
troubled, sorrowful, but cold and possessed, rejected his 
advance even before it waswellout. ‘I am particularly 
anxious to make myself understood,” she said ; “for it 
may save future repetition of this. I dislike you 
extremely. Do you understand me when I say so? I 
dislike you.” 

“You are at no polite pains to conceal the fact, any- 
way,” he returned, with a snarl. 

“‘ There is no occasion to conceal it. You woald not 
understand politeness. You are not used to it.” And 
she swept past him, and left him in his malignant 

He went to her father. ‘‘Old man,” he said to Mr. 
Throgmorton, ‘‘the time has come when your interest 
and mine goes in contrary ways. We are no longer in 
the same boat, and I’m dashed if we’ll pull together. 
I made it a bargain with you that we should be nearer 
related—in fact, a8 a son-in-law I could better look 
after your interests. You decline this, or cause your 
daughter to decline it. It’s all the same. So now, 
-everything’s off between us.” 

Mr. Throgmorton heard him with a cold desperation. 
4‘ What is your course now, Wire ?” 

“To write to every man whose securities you hold; 


a circular letter will wake them all up. Three days 
will be enough to bring them all down on you, demand- 
ing an account of those securities. You know whether 
you can satisfactorily account for them.” 

‘“‘ Wire,” said Mr. Throgmorton, with a pale face, 
‘* will you give me those three days free, to bring round 
my daughter ?” 

“ T have given you about three months already,” he 
answered, sulkily. ‘‘ But what do you mean by free ?” 

‘** Will you promise to do nothing violent for three 
days ?” 

‘“* Why for three days ?” 

‘IT want some time to talk to Lucy,” answered the 
old man. 

‘“*Ha. You've had time enough already. But I don’t 
mind. J’mnotina hurry. And, as sticking to business 
is tiresome, I shall meanwhile go down into Devonshire 
for a week, so you can take your time about it.” 

Mr. Throgmorton heard him with secret exultation, 
but he disguised the feeling successfully. Taking leave 
of his clerk with cheerfulness, he went home rather 
early that afternoon with his lawyer. After dinner he 
was closeted for a long time with that functionary ; and 
the result was an oblong packet directed to Mr. Standard 
of Standard Brothers. ‘Chen he informed his wife—the 
lawyer being gone—that he thought of going to South- 
ampton the next day, and, as a change would do her good, 
he intended taking Lucy. Business was the object, but 
he might include in that object a run over to the Isle of 
Wight, which would benefit Lucy. She, poor girl, was 
glad enough of any change; and the Delectus gave an 
ungrammatical consent. The next morning Mr. Throg- 
morton sallied down to the City at an early hour. 

He sold off every security he had in the office—every 
commodity which would realise a price in the money 
market. He bargained with a money-lending firm for 
aloan. He drew upon five or six houses and negotiated 
the bills. The sun shining, Mr. Throgmorton made 
his financial hay with wonderful celerity, and had 
amassed a goodly rick by evening. All this time he 
had not seen Wire; for a note om his desk from that 
worthy informed Throgmorton that Wire had started 
on his country jaunt. Easy in mind, Mr. Throgmorton 
with his hayrick started for home. 

There was a foggy exhalation round the oil-lamps and 
links in Gracechurch-street that night, as the different 
coaches were gathered prior to starting, under the care 
of Jack, and Jem, and Bill. Fat coachmen, muffled up 
to the hair of their heads, were tossing off the last of 
many “rum-’ots;” ostlers were standing at the horses’ 
heads, engaged in earnest colloquy with those animals. 
Passengers, indistinguishable in heavy wraps, arrived 
every moment, and were consigned to the mercy of a 
very sharp young man with a mobile scalp, who offi- 
ciated as booking clerk in a sort of bathing machine, 
and checked off the passengers by the aid of a candle. 

“Two places Liverpool yes sir what name sir 
Johnson right,” said the very sharp young man, 
working his scalp as though it had been a mechanical 
contrivance, moveable by a piece of string. The very 
sharp young man’s energies were called forth this time 
by an elderly gentleman and a tall and handsome girl, 
who entered the yard and booked for Liverpool. 

“‘ Why, papa,” said Lucy Throgmorton, “I thought 
we were going to Southampton.” 

“T find, at the last moment, my dear, that an en- 
gagement requires my presence in Liverpool. It is 
equally advantageous. The Christian mind, Lucy, can 
derive a resigned kind of gratification from every 
journey through life. Whether we journey north, my 
dear, or whether we journey south ; whether our sojourn 
is arrived at by means of the stage-coach, or by the 
humbler spring-cart of adversity.” 

They had taken their seats in the interior, with only 
one other passenger. The light of a lamp did not 
enable them to see who the other passenger was: he 
was so muffled up. He was already in his place when 

Nine o’clock struck. There was a lively movement 
in the yard; divers commands to Jack and Jem and 
Bill to “let °em go;” and three coaches started. The 
Liverpool coach would have started too; but to Mr. 
Throgmorton’s consternation the third passenger rose 
from his seat, put his head out of the window, and 
cried in a too-well-known voice :— ; 

‘‘Coachee! There will be no insides to-night. I’ve 
changed my mind ‘about going; so has this gentleman 
and lady. We'll all get out if you please. You may 
keep your fares of course; but let us out.” . 





Mr. Throgmorton drew back desperately. ‘‘ Oh yes 
-you will, Mr. T.,” said his clerk; for Wire it was. 


‘*I'm aware you're very anxious to get to Liverpool, 
which is a near point to America. You have a taste for 
travelling I know. But we'll all get down, please, for 
I've got some business to talk over, which won’t wait 
till you come back. Here—guard—open the door. 

In cold perspiration Mr. Throgmorton alighted, and 
assisted the wondering Lucy down. Coachman, guard, 
and two commercial travellers on the box looked on 


with mingled astonishment and alarm. ‘“ Runaway 
match,” said the guard. ‘Old party taken advantage 
of youth and innocence.” ‘J think he’s a loo-nattic 


a-broken off from his asylum and a-recaptiwated by his 
keeper,” said coachman. Mr. Wire called a coach. 

They drove silently back to Mr. Throgmorton’s house, 
Wire seated on the box. Arrived there, he got down, 
opened the coach-door, handed them out, and saying, 

“Mr. T., I won’t come in to-night as it’s getting late. 
I shall see you to-morrow, as usual, at the office,” 

Walked away in high good humour, as the door closed 
on Lucy and her papa. 


(To be continued.) 








DOWN! 





Yard-arm to yard-arm we lie 
Alongside the Ship of Hell; 
And still, through the sulphury sky, 
The terrible clang goes high,— 
Broadside and battle-cry, 
And the pirates’ maddened yell ! 


Our Captain’s cold on the deck ; 
Our brave Lieutenant’s a wreck,— 
He lies in the hold there, hearing 
The storm of fight going on overhead, 
Tramp and thunder to wake the dead, 
The great guns jumping overhead, 
And the whole ship’s company cheering ! 


Four hours the Death-Fight has roared, 
(Gun-deck and berth-deck blood-wet !) 
Her mainmast’s gone by the board, 
Down came topsail and jib ! 
We’re smashing her, rib by rib, 
And the pirate yells grow weak,— 
But the Black Flag flies there yet, 
The Death’s Head grinning apeak ! 


Long has she haunted the seas, 
Terror of sun and breeze; 
Her deck has echoed with groans ; 

Her hold is a horrid den, 
Piled to the orlop with bones 

Of starved and of murdered men ! 
They swarm ’mid her shrouds in hosts 
The smoke is murky with ghosts! 


But to-day her cruize shall be short ! 
She’s bound to the ort she cleared from, 
She’s nearing the Light she steered from,— 
Ah, the Horror see’s her fate ! 
Heeling heavy to port, 

She strikes, but all too late! 
Down with her cursed crew, 

Down with her damned freight, 
To the bottom of the Blue, 
Ten thousand fathom deep ! 

With God’s glad sun o’erhead,— 
That is the way to weep, 

So will we mourn our dead! 


——o EE 


THE DOUBLE MURDER. 


A THRILLING STORY. 
—»——— 

I ran away from home when I was about fifteen years 
old, and shipped on board an American man-of-war, in 
a subordinate position. The vessel left the port of New 
York the day after I shipped, on a cruise along the 
African coast. For four years our ship remained on 
duty in that distant locality, and at the end of that 
time we received orders to return home. 

The port of New Orleans wage our destination, where 
we arrived early in December, in the year 184—. My 
time expired a few days after my arrival in the Crescent 
City, and I left our gallant ship with many tears of re- 
gret, to seek employment in the city. I was a good 
accountant, and, with excellent recommendations, I 
obtained a situation as under-clerk in the magnificen' 
hotel known as the “‘ St. Charles.” 


On the morning succeeding the day that I was 





installed in my new quarters, the inmates of the hotel 
were shocked beyond measure by the recital of the facts 
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connected with a terrible murder that had been com- 
mitted in the house during the night. 

A young and beautiful girl, named Mary de Lacy, had 
occupied Room No. — that night. She was the daughter 
of a wealthy planter from the interior, who had 
journeyed to the city with her father for the purpose of 
passing the Christmas holidays with a number of her 
former schoolmates. She had been at the hotel several 
days, and many of the young people of both sexes, of 
New Orleans, were constant visitors at her apartments. 
She had retired late one night, and when her servant 
knocked at her room door on the following morning, to 
arouse her, she elicited no response to her frequent 
raps. Becoming alarmed, she summoned one of the 
hotel attaches, who burst open the door, and a sight 
was revealed to his eyes that curdled the blood in his 
veins. The lovely, innocent Miss de Lacy was lying 
murdered in her bed. The alarm was given, and many 
persons rushed to the door. 

I was there among the first, and never shall I forget 
that terrible vision. The morning sunlight streamed 
into the room from an eastern window, and played upon 
the ghastly yet beautiful features of the bright young 
being who lay weltering in blood. Her head lay on a 
snowy pillow, over which were scattered her black and 
beautiful tresses. The white counterpane was folded 
over her snowy breast, and she seemed to be sleeping. 
When the clothes of the bed were raised, she was found 
to be literally floating in blood. The murderer had 
evidently stabbed the girl through the bed-clothes with 
a long narrow-bladed knife, and had killed her without 
making the least alarm. 

Intelligence of the murder was immediately conveyed 
to the police-office, and officers soon had possession of 
the room where the deed was committed. Search was 
at once instituted for the murderer. Not the smallest 
vestige of a trace of the monster could be found in the 
room. The dagger had been carefully wiped on the 
bedclothes; the furniture was undisturbed, and an 
elegant gold watch, enameled and studded with dia- 
monds, lay on the dressing-case. It was a gift to Mary 
de Lacy from a brother. Robbery was certainly not the 
murderer's object, else that watch had been taken. 

Telegrams were sent in all directions, detailing the 
particulars of the affair, and requesting the police of 
every adjacent city to be on the alert for suspicious 
characters. A reward of twenty thousand dollars was 
offered for the murderer's apprehension. The most 
cunning detectives were set to work; the brothels, the 
haunts of thieves, the dancehouses—every place in the 
city was searched in hopes that some trace of the 
murderer might be found. But to no avail. 

After six months had gone, the affair was almost 
forgotten, and things moved along at the St. Charles in 
their accustomed way. 

One day, months after this terrible occurrence, a 
young Cuban planter, named Maraus, and his wife, 
arrived at the St. Charles, from Havana. They were 
on a journey to the fashionable watering-places in the 
North, to while away the hot summer months. 

The lady was youthful, and as beautiful as a poet’s 
dream. Her black eyes flashed beneath a stately fore- 
head, around which clustered a profusion of glossy 
curls, rivaling the hue of the raven’s plumage. She 
was as regal a woman as ever walked the earth. 

The Cuban and his lovely wife had been at the hotel 
about three days awaiting the departure of a steamer 
for St. Louis, when, one evening, Maraus was invited 
by some gentlemen at the hotel to attend the theatre. 
He consented to do so, but first ran up stairs to his 
wife’s room to tell her his intentions. Kissing her 
affectionately, and telling her he would soon return, he 
was off. 

About ten o'clock that evening, a wild and fearful 
scream, proceeding from the room occupied by the 
Cuban's wife, rang through the corridors of the 
building, appalling all who heard it, and bringing 
everybody into the hall. 

I was on duty in the office at the time, and sent a 
boy to the room to learn the cause of the alarm. He 
returned, but could only tell that the noise came from 
the room where the wife of Maraus was sleeping. I 
went up to the room, and knocked at the door. No 
response. I knocked again, and still no answer. 

It suddenly occurred to me then, on looking at the 
door, that the room was the one in which Mary de 
Lacy was murdered. 

I tried once more to rouse the fair sleeper, and 
failing, opened the door by force. 

I called, and no one answered. 
The room was dark and still as death. 





The gas being lighted revealed the body of the Cu- 
ban’s wife lying on the floor of the room, and a stream 
of blood rushing from her heart! 

I stooped down to learn if any signs of life remained. 
The lady was dead ! 

People from the surrounding apartments gathered 
around the body. But an hour had elapsed ere the 
husband returned, in response to a summons that had 
been sent him, telling him of his wife’s death. He 
leaped into the room like a maniac, and gathering his 
dead wife in his arms, covered the lifeless face with 
kisses, and wailed out his terrible grief upon the still 
bosom that heaved not in response to his loving 
embraces. 

The awful story ran like a powder-train through the 
city, and the people were petrified with horror. The 
lady had not been murdered for money; for diamonds, 
worth at least ten thousand dollars, lay open on a table 
in the room, where they could not have escaped a 
robber’s eyes. 

There was a mystery about the affair that was 
appalling. 

The Cuban was immensely wealthy, and he offered 
fabulous quantities of money to the one who would find 
the murderer of his wife. The Common Council of 
New Orleans also offered a large reward for the 
detection of the murderer. Famous detectives from 
New York were sent for, and paid enormously to use all 
their cunning in the matter, and such exertions were 
made to hunt out the monster who had steeped his 
hands in innocent blood as were never heard of before. 

The search was actively prosecuted for three months, 
but no clue whatever to the murderer was discovered. 
Days, weeks, and months passed by, until a year had 
elapsed since the night of the murder. 

The search had ceased entirely, the Cuban had gone 
broken-hearted to his beautiful island-home, and the 
St. Charles was all serene again. 

One evening, an actress, named Miss Helen P——, 
famous for her genius and her beauty, came down on 
the steamboat White Cloud from St. Louis, and took 
rooms at the St. Charles. 

She had an engagement at one of the first-class 
theatres, and was playing nightly to crowded houses. 

It was her first visit to New Orleans, and she carried 
the city by storm, so beautiful and brilliant was she, 
and so genial and charming were her manners. 

One night, after the performances at the theatre had 
been concluded, the actress went to her room, and lay 
down upon a sofa a moment before retiring for the 
night. 

While the lady was looking out upon the clear, calm 
heavens, she heard a slight noise in her room. 

She turned, looked about her, but saw nothing, and 
again directed her gaze among the stars. 

Her bed was immediately opposite a large mirror. 
She went to the mirror to disrobe herself, but had not 
displaced a garment before her eyes met a sight that 
almost paralyzed her with terror. 

Reflecting in the large glass was the figure of a man, 
crouching like a tiger, under her bed. 

In his hand) a keen dagger glittered, and his eyes 
glared on her with a maniacal ferocity. 

Miss Helen P—— was a woman of great courage and 
self-control, and required all of these qualities which 
she possessed to enable her to restrain her fears from 
overcoming her discretion. But with a great effort she 
mastered her feeling, and in a minute after she first saw 
the figure in the mirror the had determined what to 
do. 

It became evident to her that the man had secreted 
himself in her room for robbery and, it might be, murder. 

She walked across the room, apparently unconcerned, 
and opened a trunk, from whence she took a pistol, 
which she placed in her bosom. The trunk was in such 
a position that the man could not see it without dis- 
closing himself. Having secured the pistol she went to 
a table where lay writing material, and placing her face 
towards the bed, began to write. 

The man noiselessly shifted his position, until his 
eyes could take in the figure of the woman. When he 
saw that she was facing him he again crouched on the 
floor to await a more favourable moment for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. 

How Miss P——’s heart beat, and how the blood grew 
chilly in her veins. 

She knew not at what moment the man might spring 
upon her, and murder her. But, feeling that her life 
depended upon her self-possession, she beat back the 
fears that struggled for mastery over her, and sat as 
calm as a statue. 








The note she was writing was addressed to the chief 

clerk of the hotel, telling him her critical condition, 

and imploring him to hasten to her assistance. 

Having finished the note she placed it in an envelope, 

directed it, and was about to proceed to ring the bell 

for a servant, whne it occurred to her that the bell- 

cord hung at the head of her bed, and that she would 

be compelled to pass close enough to the man to allow 
him to touch her if he wished to do so at that moment. 

There was no other course left to her, however, so she 

crossed the room and gave the bellcord a vigorous pull, 
A servant-boy was speedily at the door. 

She dispatched her note, and again took her seat. 

In a short time she heard hurried footsteps on the 
stairway, and her heart beat lighter. 

Her rescuers had not yet reached the door of her 
chamber, when, on looking toward the bed, she saw the 
glaring eyes of her terrible roommate fixed upon her, 
and his figure began to emerge from under the bed. 

The knife gleamed in his hand, and murder seemed 
to be in his every glance. 

For a moment, Miss P. was paralyzed with horror ; 
her tongue refused to do its bidding. But only fora 
moment. 

The man advanced towards her, dagger in hand, 
noiselessly as a panther creeping on its prey. 

Thrusting her hand in her bosom, Miss P. drew forth 
her pistol, cocked it, and quick as lightning the muzzle 
covered the heart of the man. 

He stopped; and at that moment the door was thrown 
open, and a half-dozen policemen rushed into the room. 

The baffled murderer saw at a glance how he had been 
outwitted, and with a yell he sprang towards Miss P. 

The strong arm of a policeman caught him before he 
reached her, and in a few seconds he was in irons, and 
on his way to the City Prison. 

It was discovered next day that he was a lunatic, 
well-known by many persons in New Orleans. He was 
always supposed, however, to be harmless and was 
allowed to walk the streets of the city unmolested. 

He acknowledged that he had planned the murder of 
Miss P., and that it was he who had murdered Mary de 
Lacy and the wife of the Cuban Planter. He had se- 
creted himself under the bed, he said, and waited till 
they were asleep, and then he crept forth and stabbed 
them with the same dagger that he had intended should 
have killed Miss P. 

The monster was sent to an asylum for the insane, 
where he died after a few months’ confinement. 





HARPOCRATES. 





«* The rest is silence.” —HAMLET. 
1. 
The message of the god I seek 
In voice, in vision, or in dream,— 
Alike on frosty Dorian peak, 
Or by the slow Arcadian stream ; 
Where’er the oracle is heard, 
I bow the head and bend the knee; 
In dream, in vision, or in word, 
The sacred secret reaches me. 
Il. 
Athwart the-dim Trophonian caves, 
Bat-like, the gloomy whisper flew; 
The lisping plash of Paphian waves 
Bathed every pulse in fiery dew: 
From Phebus, on his cloven hill, 
A shaft of beauty pierced the air, 
And oaks of gray Dodona still 
Betrayed the Thunderer’s presence there. 
111. 
The warmth of love, the grace of art, 
The joys that breath and blood express, 
The desperate forays of the heart 
Into an unknown wilderness,— 
All these I know: but sterner needs 
Demand the knowledge which must dower 
The life that on achievement feeds, 
The grand activity of power. 
Iv. 
What each reveals the shadow throws 
Of something unrevealed behind ; 
The Secret’s lips forever close 
To mock the secret undivined ; 
Thence late I come, in weary dreams 
The son of Isis to implore, 
Whose temple-front of granite gleams 





Across the Desert’s yellow floor. 
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v. 
Lo! where the sand, insatiate, drinks 
The steady splendor of the air, 
Crouched on her heavy paws, the Sphinx 
Looks forth with old, unwearied stare ! 
Behind her, on the burning wall, 
The long processions flash and glow: 
The pillared shadows of the hall 
Sleep with their lotus-crowns below. 


VI. 
A square of dark beyond, the door 
Breathes out the deep adytum’s gloom : 
I cross the court’s deserted floor, 
And stand within the awful room. 
The priests repose from finished rite ; 
No echo rings from pavements trod ; 
And sits alone, in swarthy light, 
The naked child, the temple’s god. 


VII. 
No sceptre, orb, or mystic toy 
Proclaims his godship, young and warm : 
He sits alone, a naked boy, 
Clad in the beauty of his form. 
Dark, solemn stars, of radiance mild, 
His eyes illume the golden shade, 
And sweetest lips that ever smiled 
The finger hushes, on them laid. 


VIII. 
Oh, never yet in trance or dream 

That falls when crowned desire has died, 
So breathed the air of power supreme, 

So breathed, and calmed, and satisfied ! 
Did then those mystic lips unclose, 

Or that diviner silence make 
A seeming voice? The flame arose, 

The deity his message spake: 


Ix. 
“Tf me thou knowest, stretch thy hand 
And my possessions thou shalt reach : 
I grant no help, I break no band, 
I sit above the gods that teach. 
The latest-born, my realm includes 
The old, the strong, the near, the far,— 
Serene beyond their changeful moods, 
And fixed as Night’s unmoving star. 


x. 

*‘ A child, I leave the dance of Earth 
To be my hornéd mother’s care : 

My father Ammon’s Bacchic mirth, 
Delighting gods, I may not share. 

I turn from Beauty, Love, and Power, 
In singing vale, on laughing sea ; 

From Youth and Hope, and wait the hour 
When weary Knowledge turns to me. 





xi. 

“« Beneath my hand the sacred springs 
Of Man’s mysterious being burst, 

And Death within my shadow brings 
The last of life, to greet the first. 

There is no god, or grand, or fair, 
On Ocean or Olympian field, 

But must to me his treasures bear, 
His one peculiar secret yield. 





XII. 
‘tT wear no garment, drop no shade 
Before the eyes that all things see ; 
My worshippers, howe’er arrayed, 
Come in their nakedness to me. 
The forms of life like gilded towers 
May soar, in air and sunshine drest,— 
The home of Passions and of Powers,— 
Yet mine the crypts whereon they rest. 


XIII. 
“Embracing all, sustaining all, 
Consoling with unuttered lore, 
Who finds me in my voiceless hall 
Shall need the oracles no more. 
I am the knowledge that insures 
Peace, after Thought’s bewildering range ; 
I am the patience that endures ; 
Tam the truth that cannot change!” 





THE MYSTERIOUS CITY. 
—@—— 

I give the following as I heard it from Steve's own 
lips, as I and half a dozen of us sat in a garden one 
sunny afternoon—a fine cedar lifting up its stately and 
spreading branches between us and the ardent sun 
above, and forming a very welcome shade. Cigars and 
sherry were within easy reach, and among our listeners, 
besides the city ‘‘fogies,”’ there were their matrons and 
one or two very pretty girls: admirable listeners these 
last, when they did not, with their own pleasant prattle 
and musical laughter, break upon the more serious pro- 
gress of the conversation, 

“So it’s my turn, is it?” said Steve, in reply to a 
challenge. ‘‘ Very well, here goes.” 

Steve Lidyard, I may say, par parenthése, was a fine 
athletic fellow much on the the sunny side of thirty, 
bearded, bronzed, and bearing about him evident tokens 
of having seen hard work and done good service, and, 
as he had been “out with Garibaldi” up to the last 
catastrophe at Aspromonte—as he wore a medal or two, 
and could sport a decoration, though only a “ civilian” 
— it was evident, and well known, in fact, that Steve 
Lidyard was one of that gallant band of Englishmen 
who had volunteered to fight in a cause not their own, 
save that ‘‘ Liberty ” is a watchword which rings across 
the world, and had therefore a significance to evety 
Englishman’s sense to which his heart responds in an 
instant, and in no passive manner either. Steve 
Lidyard, it is seen from my exordium, is therefore a 
man of some mark! and I shall now proceed with his 
narrative, which, according to a phrase now in vogue, is 
‘awful to relate.” 

“ So it is my turn is it?” said Steve. ‘“ Well, I'll 
astonish your weak nerves, if you have any, which I 
assume at once, ‘nerves’ being quite a fashionable 
disease; so I’ll give you an episode of one of my 
adventures when ‘ out with Garibaldi.’ 

‘“« T pass over our entrance into Palermo,” continued 
Steve, after some little introductory matter, ‘‘ over ex- 
cursions into the wild country toward the mountains, 
sometimes in pursuit of the flying enemy, sometimes in 
small detachments being driven back and pursued in 
return; and as you may recollect that Bombina, son of 
Bomba, had put the place under martial law, all the 
nameless atrocities peculiar to the soldiery of Fer- 
dinand were committed; but all this is beside the 
subject of my relation, so we will pull up at once and 
try back. 

‘* Thad some curiosity to see a little of the country 
inland, of which not much appeared to be known, 
and before long the opportunity was offered me. 
I had under me a party of a dozen men, plucky 
fellows every one and crack shots into the bar- 
gain. With these I had some very ticklish business 
to perform. 

“Some brigands, miscreant cut-throats imported 
from Calabria, mixed up with others of Ferdinand’s 
broken and half-disorganized troops, were scattered 
hither and thither, making as they best could for any 
Sicilian port favourable to the Bourbons where they 
might again unite their shattered and scattered forces ; 
these in broken bands were straggling to and fro, and 
several companies of Garibaldians were deputed to 
decimate these gentry, if they objected to be taken 
prisoners and so put up with the casualties of fair and 
open war. 

“ Some considerable distance from the city of Pa- 
lermo there lies a region of wild and sterile mountains 
for the most part, the interior of which is traversed by 
a valley almost parallel to one much better known as 
the Valley of Ispica, the former being shunned by the 
dwellers of the region from superstitions of a most 
formidable character, and which, in fact, are its especia} 
property, thus rendering its precincts unapproachable ; 
and even those who have by hap strayed into its 
recesses have brought back such a catalogue of its 
horrors as was always calculated, from immemorial 
time, to curdle the very blood! Ugh!” 

Steve Lidyard shuddered as he spoke, and sent a 
‘“‘ sensational” thrill through his listeners. 

“ In fact, the Harz Mountains, the black Forest, with 
their charcoal-burners, their Erl kings and grisly 
hunters, the ‘witch-haunted ‘Brocken,’ the impish 
Blocksberge, scarcely rival in diablerie the traditions 
of this eldrich valley, and certainly do not outvie them.” 

“ But goodness gracious me, Mr. Lidyard!” cried 
Lucy Parker, ‘what was there in these,—these stories, 
after all?” 

Steve turned on the fair one of those looks 








speaker 
peculiar to him, shaking his head as in mild reproach, 


and affecting surprise at the interruption; to which, Lucy 
Parker being strong-minded, she paid little heed, and 
reassured by the encouraging laughter of the rest, came 
to the charge once more. 

“Come, don’t be silly, Sir; let us know at once,” she 
exclaimed, with startling well-affected severity. 

Steve sighed, shook his head, still reproachfully, 
as though he would plainly say, ‘ This is really too 
bad.” 

“Do you mean to speak, Mr. Lidyard, do you intend 
to answer my question?’ demands the imperious young 
beauty, to whom, entre nous, Steve is a slave. 

Steve nods assent. 

“Did you ever hear of ghouls?’ asks Steve, in a deep 
tragedy whisper. 

“Oh !” ejaculated the ladies. 

“Of vampires?” proceeds Steve, improving his oppor- 
tunity. 

‘“* Gracious | Goodness !” 

This time the ejaculations go as in ‘a horror skilful 
moved.” 

‘Of anthropophagi?” proceeds the bearded narrator. 

“ Of what, sir?” 

This question imperiously, fiercely put, in fact. 

“ Of an-thro-po-pha-gi,”’ pronouncing it slowly. 

Under any circumstances it is not a nice word, and 
perhaps the slower the better. 

Lucy Parker, resuming the narrative form, nodded 
her head at each syllable, as though she meant to 
master it thoroughly. 

“ An-thro-pop-poff—pooh ! what ?” 

‘‘Men who eat one another, whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders, who—” 

“Whatever can he be talking about?” said Rosy 
Parker, Lucy’s pretty giggling sister. 

‘* Hadn’t you better let me proceed?” put in Steve. 

‘“‘ We-ll—hem—yes ; proceed, move on.” 

‘With all my heart. Well, one morning with my 
party—we had bivouacked for the night under the 
shelter of some crags—I found myself and my comrades 
waking up in the chill morning air, but we were soon 
astir and warm with motion once more, and I really 
admired the place of our retreat; some overhanging 
rocks completely sheltering us from the dews, which 
are very copious and in other respects the spot was very 
eligible—well, we awoke—” 

**Famished, no doubt.” 

“Hungry, if you please, not famished! No, we had 
in our haversacks some cold fowl, bread, and so on, 
and each one had his flask of wine or brandy, as the 
case might be; in fact, we had provided for a couple of 
days at least, leaving it to chance to renew our sup- 
plies when necessity should urge us to forage for 
them. 

“T must tell you that we had travelled, with our 
rifles, revolvers, ammunition, haversacks, and so on, 
through a country which, the more we ascended, seemed 
to consist of nothing but huge boulders, all presenting 
an aspect of grim and sterile desolation inexpressibly 
dismal to contemplate. Vast masses of fractured rocks, 
a very Arabia Petrea of a region; rugged ravines, and 
as difficult as dangerous to clamber through and over; 
while below us, far away now, we could distinctly 
behold the fair ‘ greeneries’ fringing the lower slopes 
of the mountain or, rather, mountains; for the chain 
seemed to run on in endless links—colossal, rugged, 
with a touch of the horribly sublime about it. 

““We beheld then—what, as clearly we had not re- 
marked on the preceding evening—that this was the 
way (entrance it could scarcely be called) into the 
shunned valley I have just mentioned, and, looking 
downward now, on the opposite side, found all ‘ bean- 
tiful exceeding’ to the eye; for green and purple 
blended formed a mirage round the vast stems of great 
old trees, the rich green leafage, the yellow oranges and 
citrons, the ruddy grapes, a wandering and intertwining 
under and overgrowth; and oh! didn’t we wish we had 
found that inviting pass before!" 

There now occurred a slight pause, which gave the 
narrator the opportunity of moistening his throat with 
a glass of sherry. He then resumed. 

“Turning the eye from the valley, as we sat, pipe in 
mouth—we had halted to look about us—I may say 
that a lovelier panorama than that which now greeted 
our eagar gaze would be difficult to meet with, save 
alone in those golden climes which border the Medi- 
terranean on its European side. 

“The morning sun,” continued Steve, arising now 
from a poet into a colorist, “ flashing across the Augean, 
tinting with myriad miraculous hues what soon became 





a waving sea of molten splendour, fell on a gaunt spur 
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of rock which overlooked the mysterious valley—the 
Val di Diméne, forming in the midst of this fervid glare, 
& wondrous association, as real as unreal, of mountain- 
ridges and darkling gloom, enshrouded valleys— 
fathomless gulfs rather, rugged grim rivers, which ran 
but irregularly— east and west across the length of this 
half-enchanted island. 

‘* What, in fact, did we not see within the limits 
of the horizon of blending gold and purple which faded 
between sea and air, and was crossed by pearly lines, 
these again tinted rosily, here and there! What an 
enchanting prospect—so boundless, so indescribably 
lovely! Islands, continents, seas, bays, cities, shifting 
and changing everlastingly! I believe now in Turner’s 
painting of ‘ Ulysses and Polyphemus,’ all vague, 
wandering, dreamy, as it is; but here we had it in ity 
actual realily, from the mountain peaks to the cities far 
below; the latter, marble-white, dotting the distance; 
the blue level of the calm sea beyond, over which we 
could see stately ships glide along, the huge steam- 
frigate forging ahead, the smoke coming out of her 
vast funnel and curling into a thin vapour as it does 
now from the tip of my cigar. 

‘« The sound of a bugle waking up the sleeping echos 
in the mountains put every ear on the stretch. I knew 
by the call,” continued Steve, “ that it didn’t belong to 
our side, as, for obvious reasons there’s a difference in 
notation, 80 to speak. We were at once on the qui 
vive; and, by Jove, I can tell you, not before it was 
necessary. 

“All eyes were turned in one direction—that, of 
course, from whence the sound came; and across the 
peaks of the mountain-ridge—a singular conglomeration 
of limestone and and lava—there appeared a dozen 
military caps, with beards peeping beneath their fronts— 
caps which we knew but too well ; and, presently, more 
appeared, making in all about twenty men, including 
rifles—a trifle not to be forgotten. 

‘They crossed the ridge, evidently having a suspicion 
that we were somewhere about—crossed the ridge, as I 
have said—descended into a ravine, and, watching for 
about an hour, I began to understand that they were 
seeking to circumvent and trap us; intending, by the 
detour they took, to ascend and surprise us on the 
plateau we occupied. 

*** Keep your fire, lads,’ said I, ‘while I clamber up 
in this direction.’ I saw a pathway bearing upward, 
looking very much like a fissure or enormous rent. ‘I 
will fire, as a signal, if they are likely to outflank us;” 
and, rifle in hand, I ascended, soon attaining a height 
where, at a turn, a perpendicular wall of rock barred 
further progress. 

“Nevertheless, I could look down from my ‘bad 
eminence.’ Heavens! what a hideous gorge descended 
sheer below into fathomless deeps, as if it were the 
black and cindery crater of some volcano, which, having 
‘shut up shop’ there, had transferred its business else- 
where; but, joking apart, anything more appalling 
than that measureless depth, its indescribable and lonely 
aggregate of all that is hideous, its black, cindery and 
rifled interior, exceeded in the aggregate of what is 
stupendously terrible all I had ever read. 

«Well and fitly was that awful region below called 
the Val di Dimdne. 

* Stretching forward to have a fuller view of this 
Tartarean region, and, leaning egainst some loose con- 
glomerate to look into the Hades where the ancient 
fires had burnt out, I found some small rampart yield 
and—horror of horrors !—I felt myself sliding helplessly 
toward the verge of this awful gulf!” 

At this juncture of the narrative (and naturally s0, 
for during a short pause ever so many minor events may 
occur, such as a glass of wine, a fresh cigar, &c.) the 
lady-listeners gave utterance to a suppressed scream, 
and the gentlemen turned pale, each one shifting un- 
easily in his seat. 

“Where I was descending to,” went on the young 
man, “ or how I was stayed in my way into the depths 
of an abyss that would have fitted one of the dismalest 
books of Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ I knew not. I found my- 
self seated on a ledge where I was safe for the present, 


with instinctive tenacity to my rifle: this indispensable 
adjunct to my further safety, and, very likely, what for 
a time I might have to depend oa for sustenance, was 
still in my possession. 

I now heard the faint sound of dropping shot 


round in and out in a most curious manner until, at 
last, losing sight of the accursed place, I found myself 
sole occupant of a spot a glance round which made my 
heart beat, for if the other was but a simple and un- 
picturesque horror, this was calculated to inspire one 
with a more than nameless awe. 

‘‘ I stood in the midst of an excavated city—a city as 
old, probably, as the mythic ages themselves; and, 
since all I saw suggested mythic types, this must have 
been one that may have assisted Hesiod in his 
* Genesis.’ 

‘I stood,” continued Steve, descending a little from 
the ladder Lempriére had lent him, “I stood in the 
midst of a street, wide, smooth, level, clean, as if newly 
swept; subterranean pathways, hewn streets, stretched 
out on either hand, and, looking upward along the solid 
walls, or rather exterior of houses, palaces, I knew not 
what they may have been—all hewn, pillared, carved, 
some exquisitely, others on a more colossal scale of 
rudeness—all having a wild fantastic sort of life-in-death 
in their aspect. A strip of sky, clipping sharply over 
the extreme edge of these singular cuttings, allowed the 
red sun to pour his rays downward, where they lighted 
up this enormous ‘ trench ’—I can call it nothing else, 
street, as it may have been, and stupendously beautiful, 
too—lighted it up and filled it with a stream of meander- 
ing, but unreal and shadowy gold. 

‘“‘Everything,” he continued, ‘as I looked upward 
in bewilderment, took an almost Alpine altitude; and, 
row after row, the habitations, cut, carved, hollowed 
from the bottom to the very top, gave indications of an 
enormous humanity which must have existed here at 
one time. . 

“« These streets, these chambers, these weird, solemn, 
silent receptacles of the mighty dead, now dust—for 
I began to gather into my conjecture catacombs, as 
adjuncts ofa once mighty city, a city of that far, far off 
infinite past, which may be in the dreamland of 
mythology or the earliest cradles of fable, if you like— 
made me dumb with astonishment, with awe; and I 
was traversing those awful silent spaces where the foot 
of man had*trod—when—” 

“The last time, of course,’ broke in Lucy, saucily, 
as though by way of relief! “but Ibeg your pardon, 
Steve ; it is growing interesting, so please to go on.” 

“ A turning to which I came at last—there always is 
a turning in the very longest lane, you know—a turning 
indeed invited me to pass into a wide, a spacious, a 
noble street; pillars, pilasters, pediment, frieze—I 
know not what adornment it had or had not—were 
there, and which would have ‘challenged admiration for 
their rare beauty and finish had not the towering 
scale been so colossal as to be absolutely crushing in 
its vastness. 

‘** As I strolled on, my astonishment, my awe, hover- 
ing on the confines of terror, increased; for while I 
admitted the singular harmony of proportion carried out 
on either side, I could not but think of Polyphemus of 
the Titans, of some one-eyed Cyclop, some bruising 
Lestrigonian, who might be thrusting his huge arm 
forth and snatching me up asa mere mouthful, after 
which morsel he would scarcely deign to pick his teeth. 

“The unearthly sense of life, of existence suspended, 
and so remaining petrified, was almost overwhelming. 
As I still rambled on, I came to porticoes again leading 
to openings where there were no doors. ‘ Were there 
ever any doors to these wondrous edifices?’ I asked 
myself. Towering pillars outlived windows, where 
windows there were none. ‘Were there ever any?’ 
As I walked now almost breathlessly along, having 
totally forgotten my pursuers in the novelty of my 
position, I could not but expect to see some one or 
other of the old dwellers come to the doorway and salute 
me. Taking courage now, I entered into a dwelling 
that might perhaps be statelier than the rest, its 
chambers and stone staircases lighted up by means I 
cared not to account for, though the light was rather a 
softened gloom than a clear bright daylight such as I 
had left without. 

“ Without—but where ? 

“To my surprise, to my dismay rather, I soon found 
that what I had taken for a dwelling was only the 
section of a vast catacomb, and the real ancient city, 
whose (once) living had peopled the grand and gloomy 
receptacle of the dead, must be contiguous to this spot, 
but which, as yet, I had not fallen upon; or, that it 
might have been subject to the influence of earthquake 
or volcanic fires, and so blended itself and become lost 
in the formless chaos of the surrounding mountain 





region. 
“ Retracing my steps and again passing on, the light 














began to stream along the floor, so to call it, ruddier, 
brighter, until as I arrived at the extremity of the 
passage, it became a perfect blaze of sunshine. Before 
quitting the said broad commodious passage, I took the 
opportunity to turn and look back. 

‘‘ Well, at the extreme end where I had entered a few 
minutes ago, a diminished orifice giving entrance to a 
circle of light showed the opening, while on either hand 
to the right and to the left, were darker and gloomier 
passages leading farther and deeper into recesses more 
mysterious, and which, I promise you, I did not care to 
explore. : 

“Nothing had impeded my footsteps hitherto—no 
mounds, no fallen rocks, no crumbling bit of ruin lay 
in my path; no evil odours had assaulted the sense. 
Where, then, had they placed their dead after all? 

“ With my own life in peril, which might meet me 
at any moment, for aught I knew, I could not help 
working gradually forward. 

“ At last I started back, awestruck and horrified. A 
huge colossal image was before me. Its gigantic head 
was one of the hideous reproductions.that ancient artists 
so loved to revel in, while copying Nature only to distort 
her. Its stony, fiendish eyes, all so living as it were in 
the very force of expression, froze me. The ample tide 
and flow of descending hair, flying, too, in every 
direction, had, under the skill of the workman, become 
a petrifaction quite as wonderful; for the highest, if 
distorted, form of art was evident. It was as fantastic 
in design as it seemed to be revelling in a phantasy of 
Gorgonian horrors, and which it may be the province of 
a particular age and clime of introduce, but which really 
seems to belong to insanity to invent. 

“This, and such as this, formed the frontage facing 
where I stood. The ghostly towering frontage to my 
right might have represented a ‘ Macaber’ dance—a 
Dance of Death, but after an antique fashion, far more 
appalling than Holbein’s, and utterly destitute of his 
sinister humour. 

‘“‘ The frontage to the left consisted of one vast human 
face, its dimensions being only to be guessed at. It was 
so calm, terrible, appalling, even in its awful quietude, 
that I scarcely knew whether that or its magnitude 
overwhelmed me most. 

‘“T could look no more, bear no more, endure nothing 
further. I turned and fled; regaining the streets of the 
catacombs where, at least, I had no sufficiency of fresh 
terrors to feast upon. Hurrying on, almost deliriously, 
I emerged at last by a narrow way leading to a ravine, 
and presently stood panting in the open air, inhaling 
gratefully the refreshing coolness of the passing breeze. 
I then sat down to think—to try to think, rather; but 
I could not. All seemed like a dream—a nightmare; 
all surely must be a dream, but a dream out of which I 
found it impossible to awaken; and which therefore 
must, with all its phantasy, partake of reality. 

‘¢ By degrees I began to recall certain vague mythic 
traditions found in wonderful old books, to the effect 
that in some parts of the island there was a ‘ Palace of 
Monsters ;’ that this place, in very ancient times, was 
haunted and infested by a race of evil creatures, who, 
under the form of women and denominated ‘ Lamiz,’ 
‘Striges,’ ‘ Phorkyas,’ and other hard names, worked out 
all sorts of hideous mischiefs among men ; and the colossal 
pile I had quitted, so gorgeous yet so hideous—this 
monstrous monument, hewn and carved by a might 
allied to the supernatural, in order to perpetuate a creed 
of darkness—was ocular and demonstrative proof that 
fable is not so remote from fact as men are willing to 
suppose, 

‘‘ While musing thus I again heard gun-shots ringing 
in a valley beyond. 

‘“‘T had had quite enough of this and was not sorry to 
be in motion again. Grasping my rifle, after seeing 
that the charges were right, I strode out by an aperture 
so narrow that I could scarcely discern a faint glimmer 
of light at the extremity, aud went on, slowly feeling my 
way, for I knew not what pitfall might yawn before me 
till in the blessed sunshine once more. So, having taken 
a pull at my flask, I toiled on, and, after about an hour, 
found myself descending a mountain slope, not a vestige 
of the astounding vision I had seen being within sight : 
all lay behind me in silence and solitude, a vast and 
cavernous tomb, never again to be wended, perhaps, by 
the foot of man. 

“Suddenly, however, I was brought up with a start, 
a cry of suppressed terror escaping my lips ; for all of a 
moment I pulled up on‘ the verge of a chasm some 
seven or eight feet wide, while it descended down, down 
below, as into a bottomless pit, lost in a darkness which 
the sun never lighted up. 
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“T had blindly, at sudden sight of this horrible 
chasm, cast my rifle across; and lo! a moment after, 
a mocking laugh greeted me: an olive-tinted scoundrel 
I had come into collision with before, and had no reason 
to love, stood on the opposite side, on a space somewhat 
lower than the one I occupied. By this he had caught 
up my rifle, and then put it butt down, leaning against 
the rock, and within reach of his hand. 

‘‘His laugh absolutely chilled me; but, besides his 
own rifle, he had also mine, and was doubly armed, 
and had a command of my life any moment he chose. 
I had no way of escape. Deliberately I saw him lift up 
his weapon, take aim at me, and I closed my eyes, feel- 
ing my knees double under me as I murmured a brief 
prayer. 

‘‘He fired. Why the bullet missed, as it did, I know 
not; and attribute it to his having aimed at my head, 
which my momentary collapse removed out of his line. 
A moment, and I nerved myself to the worst. 

“*T sprang across the chasm like a panther, and found 
myself in his grasp, but my sword-shaped bayonet, 
which I had instinctively drawn, was driven through 
his breast, the force of the leap having given me this 
advantage, and we fell together on the platform.” 

“Ugh! how shocking! how lucky for you!” And 
once more every listener’s heart experienced a delight- 
fully horrible thrill. 

“The impetus of my desperate leap cast us both at 
the moment from the extreme verge more upon the 
platform. I was faint with reaction, but this was 
speedily dissipated by feeling myself being drawn, by 
the last efforts of a dying determined man, to the edge 
of the cursed chasm. He intended no doubt that we 
should both go down together. 

“His body was hanging over the ledge, and by an 
effort I managed to release myself from his relaxing 
grasp and then I heard—” 

Here Steve slightly changed colour. 

‘‘T heard that horrid crash which succeeds the fall of 
a human being from some great height—a sound that, 
I venture to say, has not its equivalent in nature: it 
carries a horror beyond words; and I fainted. .... 

“How I got back to Palermo safe and sound needs 
further details; but as I am here in good trim to tell 
you my story, why, my service to you. Lucy, my love, 
a glass of wine, and if there’s another cigar, I’ll thank 
you to hand it over.” 








JULY. 





Oh soft breeze of summer that comes from the east, 
Just fringing the waves with the snowiest curls 
And bringing fair dreams of the sea-side for me, 
With glimmer of muslin and laughter of girls, 
Go tell to my love as she waits by the wave 
And laughs at the lisp of some ponderous swell, 
I cherish the flower that her little hand gave, 
And never a rose-bud was tended so well. 


Bright visions of croquét come over me now, 

Of daintiest ankles and trim little feet ; 
The turmoil of London has saddened my brow, 

I sigh for the day when enraptured we meet, 
The sun he sets red over Scarborough town, 

The band plays the waltzes we danced to last year, 
Mamma sees a younger son flirt with a frown, 

I long for your presence, but fate keeps me here. 


I'm tied to my desk with the reddest of tape ; 

I read through the Times like a martyr each day ; 
I’ve written for leave, but alas! no escape 

Is given, for my chief has gone off to Bombay ; 
The club is deserted, the waiter comes in, 

And bringsme the carte with a meaning less stare ; 
I order my chop with the ghastliest grin, 

And sigh for the sea-side. Voila tout, ma chére! 








IN THE FAR WEST. 

An old hunter and myself had been trapping some 
time on one of the numerous streams which form the 
head waters of the Missouri; but as game began to get 
scarce, we- resolved to: remove our quarters to a more 
favourable locality, where we knew it to be more 
abundant, and which was about a day’s journey distant 
Accordingly, one bright morning, we took up our traps, 
gathered together our furs, and tying them on a mule 
we kept for the purpose, started before daylight on our 
journey. We arrived at our destination at about an 
hour before sundown, and were thinking with what 
gusto we would feast on the nice pieces of vension and 





buffalo which we took care to secure on the way, as well as 
the delight we would experience as we rested our wearied 
limbs after the toil of the day. Even the mule gave a 
slight bray, and pleasantly threw forward its long ears, 
as we turned into the wide, grassy dell, where stood the 
rude cabin of sticks and bark which we built a couple 
of years before, and in which we had spent many a 
pleasant time, spinning yarns of our adventures in the 
chase, or dreaming of home and friends we left behind. 

Yes, there was the little cabin still in the deep 
solitude of the forest; there was the grassy plot along 
the river bank, where the mule was accustomed to roll 
and feed; and there was the clear, cool water of the 
spring which bubbled from under the root of a tall oak 
close by, which had partly fallen, and whose huge trunk 
rested in the crotch of a giant elm standing by the hut. 
There still stood the beech on whose smooth bark were 
carved the initials of our names; and yonder waved 
the spreading branches of the tall hickories and 
chestnuts and walnuts which we had seen tossed by the 
wind and tempest, and which more than once had 
protected us from the fury of the storm. 

On looking at these familiar objects, it seemed as 
though we were greeting old and pleasant friends. 
Leaning my rifle against the trunk of the partly-fallen 
oak, I stooped and took a deep draught from the pure 
water of the spring. The trapper had taken the load 
from the back of the mule and she was rolling on the 
ground. The trapper had also divested himself of his 
powder-horn and shot-pouch, and his rifle he had 
thrown carelessly on the pile of furs and skins. We 
were about to go for some wood to make a fire by which 
to prepare the evening meal, when I thought it would 
be proper to first take a peep into the cabin. The door 
was on the far side next a steep bank which formed one 
side of the dell, and was put there as a precautionary 
measure against the attack of wild beasts and savages. 
I, therefore, thought I would look in at the window we 
left on the side facing the valley; so placing my hand 
against the broad piece of bark with which we had 
covered the aperture, I gave it a push and*it fell back 
into the cabin. A loud noise, between a growl and a 
snort, greeted my-ears, and immediately after the profile 
of the angry countenance of a grizzly bear glared at me 
from the opening. As the animal squatted back to 
leap through, with a loud yell to warn the trapper, I 
sprang past the corner of the shanty, and with one 
bound stood high on the bank above. Seizing the 
branches of one of the elms, as I had done many a time 
in sport, I swung myself away from the bank and caught 
hold of another bough farther away from the bank and 
much higher up. All this was but the work of a 
moment; and as I drew. myself on the bough and 
looked round, the ponderous animal swept past me 
through the air, in a flying leap, with its broad paws 
spread out and gnashing its teeth in a perfect transport 
of fury. The swaying branch caused the bear to miss 
its object, and it lit on the ground ten or fifteen feet 
below. Seeing the trapper, who had seized his rifle 
and was running to assist me, it’ rushed at him, with 
tremendous leaps. The trapper discharged the contents 
of his rifle into its front, and dropping the gun, turned 
and, leaning on the root of the partly fallen white oak, 
grasped my rifle still standing against it, and scrambled 
up the tree with the agility of a mountain cat. 

‘The bear, not seeming to mind the shot, continued 
on after the hunter. About forty feet from the root of 
the tree a large branch grew straight up from the leaning 
trunk; and behind this the hunter planted himself, 
determined to make a stand for his life and throw the 
monster off if he could. Knowing it would not much 
mind a shot in the body or head, he thought he would 
try another place to get rid of the beast for the present. 
Accordingly, as it came within a few feet of him, he 
took careful and deliberate aim at the first joint of one 
of his fore legs, which he struck fairly, and deprived it 
altogether of the use of that important member— 
especially in climbing a tree. In its eagerness to get 
round the branch at him, and trusting too much to the 
shattered leg, which it seemed to be unaware of being 


‘hurt at all, it lost its foot-hold, or rather, it failed to get 


a claw-hold, and fell with a tremendous crash to the 
earth. ; 

At this moment, three young cubs about one-third 
grown came forth from the cabin, and then we knew 
why it was the bear was so ferocious ; for this animal 
when disturbed with her young knows neither fear nor 
favour. From the manner in which they acted the cubs 
did not seem to know there was anything unusual going 
on; for marching directly to where I threw my choice 
bits of vension and buffalo in the water below the spring, 





they coolly drew them forth and swallowed them ina 
moment. 

The mule, on hearing the first growl of the bear, was 
seized with mortal terror, and throwing back its long 
ears, sped with the fleetness of a startled buck down the 
bank of the river. 

The question now was how to get clear of them; for 
we were not disposed to give up our cabin without 
further struggle. We built it, and it was ours; and we 
intended that neither man nor beast, if we could 
prevent it, should divest us of our title, either by fraud 
or force. 

The fall of the bear stunned it somewhat, and seemed 
to put it altogether out of the notion of again attempt- 
ing to climb the tree. Moving a few paces backward it 
sat down—growling at intervals, and licking the wound 
in its leg. Now and then it turned its bloodshot eyes 
towards us, and cracked its teeth together in a manner 
not very pleasant to behold. The little cubs came up, 
and, sitting down by their mother, seemed to be 
innocently inquiring of her what was the matter. 

But the sun was getting low; and as we did not intend 
staying on the trees all night, it behoved us to bestir our- 
selves, and adopt some plan for our safety. I remarked 
before that the leaning tree the hunter was on rested in 
the crotch of the elm which stood by the cabin—the 
same upon which I was “treed.” Climbing up the 
elms, I easily got on the oak, and by holding fast to the 
branches, reached the hunter where he stood by the 
upright limb. Luckily I still retained my powder-flask, 
some covered bullets, and a box of percussion-caps in my 
pocket; and by assisting each other, we soon had the 
gun again loaded. He said it would be of no use to try 
to kill the animal with that rifle (it being of small 
calibre), but if we could manage to get hold of his own 
or the blunderbuss wrapped up among the furs, he 
might be able to make a hole in it large enough to let 
its life out. 

‘“‘Then,” said I, ‘why not shoot its eyes out? You 
broke its leg with this gun, and I think you could knock 
an eye out if you hit it.” 

He started at the idea, and said he thought it could 
be done very easily. Taking careful aim, he fired, and 
the light of one of the glaring eyeballs was turned into 
darkness. The animal merely rubbed the place with 
its uninjured foot, licked the cubs, rose and retiring 
backwards a few paces, sat down again and gazed at 
us as before with the remaining eye, which seemed to 
have turned into a coal of fire. We did not much 
relish such murdering by piecemeal, and’ heartily 
wished the bear would go away with its young and let 
us alone. This it did not seem disposed to do. There 
was no other way left than to fire again—which the 
hunter did, and the light that glittered in the other eye 
went out, as though a candle had been extinguished. 
This caused the animal to rise, and as it walked slowly 
backward, growled fearfully and rubbed first one side of 
its head and then the other with its paws, stumbling badly 
whenever it had to rest its weight on the wounded leg. 

The hunter seemed delighted with his success, and 
immediately commenced descending the tree. This 
being my first adventure with a grizzly bear, and not 
knowing much about them I enquired if the young ones 
might not bite him if he went down. 

‘Oh, bless you! no!” replied the hunter. ‘ They 
won't even try to hurt a feller, and if they do, we can 
easily get away from them; for you see they’re so fat 
and clumsy they can’t get along faster than a Muscovy 
duck. Come on.” 

“ Suppose,” said I, ** we load the gun first, anyhow.” 

The hunter assented, and I handed him the ammuni- 
tion. On expressing my pity for the little cubs that now 
gathered about their blind mother, the hunter remarked 
as he drove the ball home and placed a cap on the tube, 
“We needn’t kill the little creeturs if you don’t want 
to. We'll just drive ’em up the hollow after we kill the 
old un, and it won’t be long afore this un’s mate will find 
’em out and take charge of ’em.” 

“‘T hope so,” said I; and the hunter handing me the 
loaded rifle, we descended to the ground. 

The poor bear was in great distress, going backward 
round and round, though growling fearfully and gnash- 
ing its teeth in a perfect transport of fury. The hunter 
soon succeeded in getting his blunderbuss, which was 
an ancient Swiss piece, carrying an ounce ball. Going 
witbin a few yards of the animal, he fired its contents 
into its side. ‘With a terrific howl, and the blood 
spouting from the wound, the unwieldy beast reared 
itself on its hind legs and fell over on the earth. A 
deep groan issued from its cavernous jaws, its limbs 
quivered and all was still—the bear was dead. 
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The skin we carefully preserved as among our most 
valuable and hard won trophies. Some of the bear's 
flesh (which was of superior flavour) in connection with 
some dried venison, furnished us a supper ; candywi 
we felt rather elated with our success. The cubs we 
drove off into the bushes, and as we never saw or heard 
anything of them afterwards, presume they were carried 
away and fostered by the male parent. 

The mule returned next morning, astonished, no 
doubt to find us still alive. Of course we still retained 
possession of the cabin, which we made our headquarters 
during the summer, and where we spent many & 
pleasant time as we had before, talking over our 
adventures—among which none were much more 
* exciting or dangerous than the one above so imperfectly 
related. 





LONGING, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GEIBEL. 
(Ich blick’ in mein Herz und ich blick’ in die Welt.) 


I. 

I look in my heart, on the world look I, 
With the burning of tears look out to the sky : 
A gold light shines on a far-off spot ; 
I am held by the North, I attain it not. 
O limits so narrow and world so wide! 

And the seasons glide. 

Il. 

I know a land where in summers asleep 
Round ruin of temples the wild vines creep, 
Where the long wave murmurs, the beetle hums, 
And the laurels dream of a poet that comes. 
The distance beacons and beckons to me, 

And I cannot flee. 

Ill. 

O had I wings for the heavens so sweet, 
To bathe with the sunbeams under my feet! 
But in vain! And hour on hour is rung: 
Weep the lost youth, and bury the song. 
O limits so narrow and world so wide ! 

And the seasons slide. 


Pastime, 


ENIGMAS. 


I. 
For vigilance and courage true, 
I’ve no superiors, equals few ; 
Bold and alert, I meet the foe, 
In all engagements valour show ; 
And if he proves too proud to yield, 
One falls before we quit the field. 
I. 
For me great numbers spend their time, 
And many thoughts employ, 
Yet after all I am a thing 
They never can enjoy. 





1m. 
My tongue is long, my voice is strong, 
And yet I breed no strife ; 
You will me hear both far and near, 
And yet I have no life. 
Iv. 
Though it be cold I wear no clothes, 
The frost and snow I never fear ; 
I value neither shoes nor hose, 
And yet I wander far and near. 
v. 
Where am I? 
Not in the loud roaring waves of the sea, 
Though dashed on the rocks unmercifully ; 
Not in the good ship's tapering mast, 
Though it groans beneath the hurricane’s blast ; 
Not in the war-trumpet's piercing breath, 
Though its call may be to the work of death ; 
Not in the sound of the funeral bell, 
Though it mournfully tolls some loved one’s knell ; 
Not in the elegant towering spire, 
Though threaten’d below by devouring fire ; 
Not in the-crash of the huge forest oak, 
Though brought to the earth by the woodman’s stroke ; 
Not in the various flowers that be, 
Though torn from their stems or their parent tree ; 
But in all things breathing beneath the sky— 
So study me, reader, for there am I. 





vi. 
Though I to-day am never seen, 
I’m talked of, and have always been ; 
' Abroad,expected, and at home 
Am I, and yet I never come. 
"VIL. 
I linger’d long beneath the ground 
Till man explored and sought me; 
I’m thought of little worth when found, 
But you perhaps have bought me. 


My maker took with me much pains, 
In fashion’s banner listed, 

My maker sold me for his gains, 
The ladies I assisted. 


Now for my use—pray look around— 
I’m named among the common ; 
In every rank of life I’m found, ~ 
A perfect slave to woman. 
—>——_ 
CoNUNDRUMS. 
1. Why is a room full of married people like an 
empty room ? 
2. Why is a schoolmistress like the letter c ? 
3. Why is a miser like a man with a short memory ? 
4, Why is the letter d like a wedding ring ? 
5. Why is a pig in a parlour like a house on fire ? 
6. Why is an Irishman mending his clothes like a 
rich man ? 
7. Why is an egg overdone like one underdone ? 
8. Why is a man who runs in debt like a clock ? 
9. Why is a drawn tooth like a thing forgot ? 
10. Why is Old England, transposed, like California ? 
11. Why is a tattler very unlike a mirror ? 
12. Why are your teeth like verbs ? 
—@——— 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Fair Lucy promised to bestow 
My first upon her lover, 
And much I hope that no dark cloud 
Around the pair may hover. 
Sweet Lucy’s age is just eighteen ; 
Of gold she has my second ; 
On bearing off the lovely prize 
How many beaus had reckon’d! 
And now my riddle I'll conclude, 
And hope you'll not me quiz, 
For what I say is very true— 
My whole fair Lucy is. 
II. 
When Christmas logs burn on the hearth, 
And voices all are gay, 
My first can join the vocal mirth 
As merrily as they. 


? 
4 


When winter snow’s upon the ground, 
My sécond handy comes ; 

With that assistance warmth is found, 
And light in English homes. 


But when the summer sunbeams roll, 
And brown is every face, 

How actively my jolly whole 
Upon the green takes place ! 

III. 

The soldier had return’d once more, 

Come o’er the sea to England’s shore, 
To seek his home again ; 

My first upon his manly cheek 

Seems of past perils now to speak 
Upon the battle-plain. 

Within my second doth there dwell 

A maiden fair he loved right well— 
His footsteps seek the spot, 

And as he clasps her in his arms, ° 

Gazing enraptured on her charms, 
His troubles are forgot. 

Oh, may the future pleasures bring, 

Around their path life’s flowers spring, 
And in their humble cot 

My whole I trust may never come 

To blast the joys of happy home, 
But plenty bless the spot! 

Iv. 

My /irst in poetry is found, 

To give to you a tender sound ; 

And on my second oft is traced 

The vow so cruelly disgraced ; 

And if my whole be still your aim, 


My hanfpad hoprt epee never claim. 


\- 


q 


wail v. 
My jirst supports old England’s fame, 
For you will find that it will name 
) ‘What man and cattle eat; 
But take it in another light, 
' Within a boot that fits you tight, 
It surely is no treat. 
My nect, when winter holds his reign, 
In Northern climes upon the main 
Is very often seen ; 
My whole upon the palace walls, 
In spacious rooms and gilded halls, 
You soon will find, I ween. 
vi. 
My first is seen in every line, 
- And may of course be found in mine; 
My second, howsoever near, 
Yon cannot see, but often hear; 
While by my whole the man of trade 
Has information oft convey’d. 
VII. 
O’er Scotia’s hills and mountains bare, 
My first oft wander without care ; 
While in the vale is found my last, 
Placed there to shun the fiercer blast ; 
Within my whole my jirst are found, 
Secure from thief or wolf-like hound. 
VIII. 
My /irst is seen at close of life - 
And terminates dispute and strife ; 
My second is a pond’rous weight, 
Which frequently is charged as “ freight : ” 
My whole contains that whieh prepares 
Young nobles for their future cares, 
And some who now our senate grace 
Have risen from this very place. 
Ix. 
While with my first I was the other day, 
*Twas with amazement that I heard him say— 
“* To-morrow in my second I must start 
For foreign climes, to act a soldier’s part.” 
* Alas!’ cried Kate, in sorrow and in pain, 
‘** Alas! we may not ever meet again ; 
But though a soldier's fate should be your lot, 
My whole’s fair form must never be forgot.” 
x. 
Without my girst all nature’s face 
We never should behold; 
My second is a lofty place, 
And oftimes very cold ; 
My whole betrays emotions deep, 
Whene’er man is unnerved, 
And many a belle would hundreds give 
To make me only curved. 
—_< > 
ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ETC., IN OUR LAST. 
Cuarapes. I. Car-is-brook. II. News-paper. III. 
Poe-try. IV. Words-worth. V. West-more-land. VI. 
King-fisher. VII. Partner-ship. VIII. Wo-man. IX. 
Lady-bird. X. Star-board. 
Resvus. Diamond. 
D 
IbI (s) 
AdowA. 
ManheiM 
OsimO 
NeN 
D 
Geocrapnican Resus. FayouM, Enesel, Ladrone§, 
InvernesS, ColognE, IrelanD, AberG, HuntE, Edwin- 
stoW, MoroccO, AmooR, NorT, SalahiaH :—Initials, 
Felicia Hemans ; Finals, Miss Edgeworth. 


Enremas. I. A husband. II. Balaam’s Ass. 
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The skin we carefully preserved as among our most 
valuable and hard won trophies. Some of the bear's 
flesh (which was of superior flavour) in connection with 
some dried venison, furnished us a supper ; and *withal 
we felt rather elated with our success. The cubs we 
drove off into the bushes, and as we never saw or heard 
anything of them afterwards, presume they were carried 
away and fostered by the male parent. 

The mule returned next morning, astonished, no 
doubt to find us still alive. Of course we still retained 
possession of the cabin, which we made our headquarters 
during the summer, and where we spent many a 
pleasant time as we had before, talking over our 
adventures—among which none were much more 


exciting or dangerous than the one above so imperfectly 
related. 








LONGING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GEIBEL. 
(Ich blick’ in mein Herz und ich blick’ in die Welt.) 


ee 


I. 
I look in my heart, on the world look I, 
With the burning of tears look out to the sky : 
A gold light shines on a far-off spot ; 
I am held by the North, I attain it not. 
O limits so narrow and world so wide! 

And the seasons glide. 

Il. 

I know a land where in summers asleep 
Round ruin of temples the wild vines creep, 
Where the long wave murmurs, the beetle hums, 
And the laurels dream of a poet that comes. 
The distance beacons and beckons to me, 

And I cannot flee. 

Ill. 

O had I wings for the heavens so sweet, 
To bathe with the sunbeams under my feet! 
But in vain! And hour on hour is rung: 
Weep the lost youth, and bury the song. 
O limits so narrow and world so wide ! 

And the seasons slide. 








Sastre, 


ENIGMAS. 


I. 
For vigilance and courage true, 
I've no superiors, equals few ; 
Bold and alert, I meet the foe, 
In all engagements valour show ; 
And if he proves too proud to yield, 
One falls before we quit the field. 
Il. 
For me great numbers spend their time, 
And many thoughts employ, 
Yet after all I am a thing 
They never can enjoy. 
In. 
My tongue is long, my voice is strong, 
And yet I breed no strife ; 
You will me hear both far and near, 
And yet I have no life. 
Iv. 
Though it be cold I wear no clothes, 
The frost and snow I never fear ; 
I value neither shoes nor hose, 
And yet I wander far and near. 


VI. 
Though I to-day am never seen, 
I’m talked of, and have always been ; 
Abroad expected, and athome ~~ 
Am I, and yet I never come. 

vil. 

I linger’d long beneath the ground 

Till man explored and sought me; 
I’m thought of little worth when found, 

But you perhaps have bought me. 


My maker took with me much pains, 
In fashion’s banner listed, 

My maker sold me for his gains, 
The ladies I assisted. 


Now for my use—pray look around— 
I’m named among the common ; 
In every rank of life I’m found, 
A perfect slave to woman. 
—_—>——_ 


CoNUNDRUMS. 
1. Why is a room full of married people like an 


empty room ? 


2. Why is a schoolmistress like the letter c ? 

3. Why is a miser like a man with a short memory ? 
4. Why is the letter d like a wedding ring ? 

5. Why is a pig in a parlour like a house on fire ? 

6. Why is an Irishman mending his clothes like a 


rich man ? 


7. Why is an egg overdone like one underdone ? 
8. Why is a man who runs in debt like a clock ? 
9. Why is a drawn tooth like a thing forgot ? 
10. Why is Old England, transposed, like California ? 
11. Why is a tattler very unlike a mirror? 
I2. Why are your teeth like verbs ? 
a 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Fair Lucy promised to bestow 
My first upon her lover, 
And much I hope that no dark cloud 
Around the pair may hover. 
Sweet Lucy’s age is just eighteen ; 
Of gold she has my second ; 
On bearing off the lovely prize 
How many beaus had reckon’d! 
And now my riddle I'll conclude, 
And hope you'll not me quiz, 
For what I say is very true— 
My whole fair Lucy is. 
Il. 
When Christmas logs burn on the hearth, 
And voices all are gay, 
My first can join the vocal mirth 
As merrily as they. 


When winter snow’s upon the ground, 
My second handy comes ; 

With that assistance warmth is found, 
And light in English homes. 


But when the summer sunbeams roll, 
And brown is every face, 

How actively my jolly whole 
Upon the green takes place ! 

IIt. 

The soldier had return’d once more, 

Come o’er the sea to England’s shore, 
To seek his home again ; 

My first upon his manly cheek 

Seems of past perils now to speak 
Upon the battle-plain. 


v. 
My /irst supports old England’s fame, 
For you will find that it will name 
What man and cattle eat ; 
But take it in another light, 
Within a boot that fits you tight, 
It surely is no treat. 


My next, when winter holds his reign, 
In Northern climes upon the main 
Is very often seen ; 
My whole upon the palace walls, 
In spacious rooms and gilded halls, 
You soon will find, I ween. 
VI. 
My first is seen in every line, 
And may of course be found in mine; 
My second, howsoever near, 
You cannot see, but often hear; 
While by my whole the man of trade 
Has information oft convey’d. 
vit. 
O’er Scotia’s hills and mountains bare, 
My jirst oft wander without care ; 
While in the vale is found my last, 
Placed there to shun the fiercer blast ; 
Within my whole my first are found, 
Secure from thief or wolf-like hound. 
VIII. 
My /irst is seen at close of life 
And terminates dispute and strife ; 
My second is a pond’rous weight, 
Which frequently is charged as “ freight :” 
My whole contains that whieh prepares 
Young nobles for their future cares, 
And some who now our senate grace 
Have r:sen from this very place. 
Ix. 
While with my jirst I was the other day, 
*Twas with amazement that I heard him say— 
‘“ To-morrow in my second I must start 
For foreign climes, to act a soldier’s part.” 
* Alas!” cried Kate, in sorrow and in pain, 
** Alas! we may not ever meet again ; 
But though a soldier’s fate should be your lot, 
My whole’s fair form must never be forgot.” 
x: 
Without my /irst all nature’s face 
We never should behold; 
My second is a lofty place, 
And oftimes very cold ; 
My whole betrays emotions deep, 
Whene’er man is unnerved, 
And many a belle would hundreds give 
To make me only curved. 
—_—_p>— 
ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ETC., IN OUR LAST. 
Cuaraves. I. Car-is-brook. II. News-paper. 
Poe-try. IV. Words-worth. V. West-more-land. 
King-fisher. VII. Partner-ship. VIII. Wo-man. 
Lady-bird. X. Star-board. 
Resus. Diamond. 
D 
Ib I (s) 
AdowA. 
ManheiM 
OsimO 
NeN 
D 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBvS. 


FayouM, Enesel, LadroneS, 
InvernesS, ColognE, IrelanD, AberG, HuntE, Edwin- 
stoW, MoroccO, AmooR, NorT, SalahiaH :—Initials, 
Felicia Hemans; Finals, Miss Edgeworth. 


Enremas. I. A husband. II. Balaam’s Ass. 


Within my second doth there dwell 
Y. A maiden fair he loved right well— 
His footsteps seek the spot, 
And as he clasps her in his arms, 
Gazing enraptured on her charms, 
His troubles are forgot. 
Oh, may the future pleasures bring, 
Around their path life’s flowers spring, 
And in their humble cot 
My whole I trust may never come 
To blast the joys of happy home, 
But plenty bless the spot! *,* 
~ & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
My /irst in poetry is found, ble in adi 
To give to you a tender sound ; 
And on my second oft is traced 
The vow so cruelly disgraced ; 
And if my whole be still your aim, 


My handpnd heprt pre} never claim. 


Where am I? 
Not in the loud roaring waves of the sea, 
Though dashed on the rocks unmercifully ; 
Not in the good ship's tapering mast, 
Though it groans beneath the hurricane’s blast ; 
Not in the war-trumpet’s piercing breath, 
Though its call may be to the work of death ; 
Not in the sound of the funeral bell, 
Though it mournfully tolls some loved one’s knell ; 
Not in the elegant towering spire, 
Though threaten’d below by devouring fire ; 
Not in the-crash of the huge forest oak, 
Though brought to the earth by the woodman’s stroke ; 
Not in the various flowers that be, 
Though torn from their stems or their parent tree ; 
But in all things breathing beneath the sky— 
So study me, reader, for there am I. 
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